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FACT AN D COMMERNT 





T a recent auction sale, a chair was sold for 
A $10,000 and a very materialistic friend of mine 
commented upon the incident with a finality of criti- 
cism that brooked no argument. 

“TI cannot conceive” said he, 


$10,000 For “the sort of mentality that would 
A CuHatr! value any chair at $10,000.” 
Way Nor? He had seen the chair. He 


had one just as good, looked 
just like it, a reproduction for $100. Where was the 
difference in value? 

Unquestionably the hundred dollar chair was just 
as good in appearance, just as a copy of a Rem- 
brandt, just as a copy of a rare signature, an auto- 
graphed letter, just as a dog or a horse may look to 
the superficial eye like the pedigreed animal. 

I tried to explain to him that art knows no ex- 
clusive medium of expression; that we are selling to- 
day fine furniture modeled after the masterpieces and 
whether of wood or stone or textile, the best will al- 
ways bring competitive prices because price is always 
based on the fundamentals of supply and demand. 
And $10,000 is not an extraordinary value when one 
considers Rarity, Artistry, Antiquity, Historic asso- 


ciation, Sentiment: and the Genealogical interest. 

At the American Art Galleries sale in 1926 a 
Gothic tapestry was sold for $20,000 and a French 
piece of furniture in the Gary sale at the American 
Art Anderson Galleries brought $71,000 and I recall 
an important chair in the Reifsnyder sale that brought 
$33,000 and a high-boy that brought $44,000. 

It’s a very gratifying condition that permits my 
friend to buy a reproduction for a trivial sum but these 
finer reproductions would never be available were it 
not for the superlative value of the originals. 


Clever artists can sit before a canvas and copy 
very closely Fra Lippi’s Madonna and Child, but it’s 
a copy and must be considered as such. Duveen paid 
$375,000 for the original. At the Gary collection at 
the American Art Anderson Galleries, a Persian car- 
pet that doubtless can be reproduced in design and 
general appearance for little money, brought $106,000. 
Why not $10,000 for a chair if the chair also is a 
masterpiece? A little marble bust of Houdon, “the 
Sabine,” brought $245,000. Time was when art was 
an expression quite exclusively confined by the great 
museums of the country to statuary, painting, model- 
ing or etching, not so today, furniture and fabrics are 
in the same art category, and it’s a good thing for my 
friend that he’s able to buy a reproduction of the 
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$10,000 chair; he couldn’t have done it in the Mid- 
Victorian age before art in cabinet making had been 
recognized and the masterpieces had been sought and 
studied. 


WOMAN DECORATOR told me the other 
A day—but I don’t like the term woman decorator 
or lady decorator for that matter; who'd think of call- 
ing a man a gentleman decorator, 
sounds kind of snobbish; a wom- 
an poet is called a poetess; a 
woman author an authoress; a 
woman sculptor a sculptress; why not a decoratress— 
however, what I started to say was that the lady in 
question gave me a slant on color that’s well worth 
chronicling. 

“There’s never an excuse,” said she, “for any 
room being ineffective in color, there are so many 
good examples that can be safely followed. It’s all 
well enough to understand the color chart but nature 
never makes a mistake and while we may benefit by 
the masterly florals and well designed chintzes or 
printed linens we can do better; we can go direct to 
the flower-garden and find a multiplicity of combina- 
tions or if we haven’t a flower garden we can go to 
the florist. 

“Nature provides in each and every flower, in- 
fallible harmonies either of analogy or contrast. There 
are hundreds of zinnias for instance and if they are 
examined and looked into and looked under, they sug- 
gest beautiful combinations of color. And there are 
literally thousands of dahlias, cactus dahlias, pompon 
dahlias, double and single dahlias, all rich in sugges- 
tion and what’s more nature preserves the right rela- 
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“Shoddy!”’ 
by Marsh in The New Yorker. 
Everybody’s getting wise. 
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tive proportions and this matter of proportion more 
than anything else makes for the success of a color 
combination. 

“Petunias also are helpful and there’s nothing in 
the garden more prolific in guidance than the snap- 
dragon. No room of the daintier type could be a 
failure that followed the tints and shadings of the 
snapdragon and if we want the sturdier colors, deeper 
tones for library or den or for the man’s room you 
can get them all in straw-flowers. 

“T depend also,” said the lady, “upon gladiolas. 
Every blossom of a gladiola has distinct decorative 
character and a bed of gladiolas runs the full gamut 
of pastel combinations. In all these florals one must 
not judge by the cursory aspect, one must look into 
the heart, into the depths of them and view the front 
and the back of the petal and where it joins the stem 
and you'll be surprised at the range of coloring which 
nature has furnished.” Cc 2% 


ECORATORS, particularly women decorators 
will be shocked to learn that. the United States 
Department of Commerce in its abstract Summary of 
riteitieiets just issued, makes no separate classifica- 
tion of Interior Decorators; it 


SOME lists them all under the heading 
FEMININE of “decorators, drapers, and 
OccuPATIONS window dressers” and under 


this heading they put 6,238 
“females.” It’s doubtless possible that Uncle Sam is con- 
fused same as other folks, in determining definitely who 
and what should be regarded as “interior decorators.” 
The same Summary lists seven women cabinet 
makers in the country but in paper hanging out of 
28,328 it finds 1,456. It lists 35,884 furniture, carpet 
and rug dealers of which number 1,865 are women 
proprietors. Commercial travels total 224,000 of 
which 4,000 are women. It lists 51,452 upholsterers, 
2,355 being women. It finds 22,000 architects, 379 
being women and what is particularly interesting, it 
says that about 33 per cent of all our American de- 
signers are women. 
And by the by, it finds one lone woman street 
cleaner, one lone stone cutter, one lone lady plumber. 


HE restoration and the preservation of our old 
Colonial landmarks in the South and East 
through the munificence of John D. Rockefeller and 
Henry Ford and local societies 


RESTORING is now augmented by the restor- 
CENTRAL CIty ation of an historic Colorado 
CoLorapo mining town, undertaken at an 


expense of $250,000 which Mr. 
and Mrs. Delos Chappell have contributed to rehabili- 
tating Central City, Colorado. 
Time was when Central City was bigger than 
(Continued on page 28) 
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THE DECORATOR AND THE 
WHOLESALER 


COMMENT ON A LETTER FROM MISS GRETE STENCEL WHO 
WRITES HER DEFINITION OF A DECORATOR AND HER 
VIEWS CONCERNING TRADE RELATIONS 


N OUR June issue we published an article re- 

counting the difficulties of establishing a code of 
trade relations between wholesalers and decorators. 
We enumerated the following classes of decorators, all 
of whom claimed consideration at the hands of furni- 
ture and upholstery distributors. 

(A) Decorators who carry a_ representative 
stock, maintain a workroom for drapery and 
cabinet work with naturally a substantial 
overhead. 

(B) Decorators who carry little stock and have 
no workroom but maintain a sales floor on 
the street level of a busy avenue. 

(C) Decorators who have merely a studio in a 
private house or office building, small rent, 
carry only samples, and have their work 
done outside. 

(D) Decorators who are primarily working up- 
holsterers or cabinet-makers. 

(E) Decorators who have no office, borrowing 
samples and frequently securing important 
contracts. 

(F) Retailers carrying substantial stocks, includ- 
ing the department stores and big carpet and 
furniture houses with interior decoration on 
the side. 

(G) Newcomers, possibly from an art school or 
the realms of society, who through influence 
secure considerable business. 

We have received a letter from Miss Grete Sten- 
cel, Chairman of the Trade Relations Committee of 
the Decorators Club in which she says: 

“After studying your article I was as- 
tonished to find that you had omitted any 
reference to the legitimate Decorator... . 
May I ask you why you in your two col- 
umn editorial make no mention whatso- 
ever of the only kind of decorator recog- 
nized by the profession, namely one who 
has devoted years of study, has years of 
practical experience, is thoroughly familiar 
with production costs, has an establish- 
ment costing considerable in overhead, has 
built up a reputation and credit and whose 
only one aim, namely, to serve the public, 
successfully and honestly and to receive 
for this service legitimate compensation by 


trading with loyal and dependable whole- 
salers, manufacturers and importers who 
in turn are anxious to deal with and pro- 
tect her;.:-.:, 

“Is it possible that you have never 
come face to face with the legitimate deco- 
rator who maintains an establishment and 
carries on along the retail price lines au- 
thorized and accepted by the wholesalers 
and manufacturers.” 

Why surely the “legitimate decorator” is the 
decorator first referred to in our above category. For 
over forty years we have been in such close contact 
with “the legitimate decorator” that we organized the 
men’s Decorator Society and promoted the organiza- 
tion of the women’s Decorator Club. We have been 
always in sympathy with efforts to dignify and lift 
the standards of the trade but we are by no means 
in sympathy with the idea that there is only one kind 


or class or caste of decorator entitled to wholesale 
consideration. 


Miss Stencel continues: 


“The Trade Relations Committee of 
the Decorators Club inaugurated this past 
winter a series of conferences with manu- 
facturers and jobbers resulting in a great 
many benefits to all concerned. While ad- 
mitting that certain intolerable conditions 
in the trade still remain to cause friction 
and will not improve without a more gen- 
erous policy of ‘give and take,’ the whole- 
salers and manufacturers will verify and 
substantiate my claim, that whatever the 
results to date, these conferences were 
beneficial and will be continued. 
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“We all agreed that there must be 
close co-operation and frank discussion of 
every problem and the members of the 
Decorators Club, standing as they do for 
the highest type of ethics, will continue 
wholehearted support of any method pro- 
posed and adopted by the trade that is 
designed to introduce and enforce an hon- 
est and ‘Fair-Deal’ code. 

“a. The decorators do not ask or ex- 
pect the wholesalers to adjust prices and 
discounts to a dozen different kinds of dec- 
orator—simply because there is only one 
kind. 

“b. Therefore there can only be one 
kind of relationship between wholesaler 
and decorator, namely a fair and honest 
one. 

“c, There is no contention, intermin- 
able or otherwise, between decorators 
themselves, on the contrary, we decorators 
are working unselfishly and wholeheartedly 
and in absolute harmony on the problems 
arising in the profession. 

“d. There can be no argument on the 
service rendered and the decorator by the 
wholesale houses—but let us be fair and 
admit that without the legitimate decorator 
there could hardly be a wholesale distribu- 
tor of decorative merchandise. 

“e. The open showroom should not 
usurp the duties of the decorator by giving 
free decorating advice to retail customers. 

“f. The showroom open to the cus- 
tomer only if accompanied by the decora- 
tor is unquestionably a reasonable and 
sensible arrangement and is being success- 
fully maintained by several high-class 
wholesale organizations. This arrange- 
ment would undoubtedly be of great bene- 
fit to those wholesalers who now admit 
anybody and everybody. Restrictions al- 
ways make a line more exclusive and de- 
sirable, aside from the very considerable 
protection it affords the legitimate deco- 
rator in meeting cut-price competition. 

“And to enlarge on this much-dis- 
cussed topic of the open showroom and 
loose practices—perhaps I can best ex- 
plain the predicament of the legitimate dec- 
orator by relating a few of my own ex- 
periences of the past three weeks— 

“1. A client went to the wholesale 
showroom, purchased furniture and 
charged it to an architect who gave her the 
full discount, plus the 25% reduction al- 
lowed by the manufacturer, amounting in 
all to 50%. She now feels she is entitled 
to 50% off on everything. 

“2. A client furnishing a 12 room 
house has been offered her carpets direct 
from the dealer at the same wholesale 
price I have to pay. 


“3. A client furnishing a 7 room 
apartment is getting her furnishings whole- 
sale through a friend who designs theatri- 
cal costumes and presumably for this spe- 
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cial occasion will have some printed cards 
representing himself to be an interior dec- 
orator. 

“4, A client was offered a discount of 
33%4% buying direct from the dealer, who 
offered me 25% discount. 

“S. A real-estate operator in need of 
furniture, buys wholesale through his ad- 
vertising department. 

“6. One wholesaler tells me that a 
surprising number of new decorators has 
appeared in the last 6 months, all women 
without rating or establishments, who 
merely present business cards and obtain 
merchandise for cash. 

“Would my indignation at or Criti- 
cism of such conditions mean according 
to the dealer you quote that I am unrea- 
sonably demanding ‘Utopian Methods? 

“Or would these few examples of un- 
fair practices substantiate the claim of 
legitimate and honest decorators and deal- 
ers that something can and will be done 
to put this decorating business on a more 
business-like basis ?” 

We approve heartily the exclusion from the 
wholesale trade privileges of the bootlegger operator 
but while it is practical always to fix a standard for 
admission to membership in a “society” it is not so 
easy or so practical for the wholesaler to do so. 
Twenty years ago a committee of New York deco- 
rators (most of them on Fifth Avenue and all of them 
men) went to the wholesalers and demanded that, they 
deal only with the legitimate decorator and they de- 
fined the legitimate decorator as one carrying not only 
stocks but maintaining their own furniture shops and 
upholstery work-rooms and the wholesaler was warned 
against favoring any other kind of a customer under 
penalty of losing the business of this particular group. 

There will be always differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes a “legitimate” decorator but in this 
instance the wholesale trade showed rare considera- 
tion for those not represented by the committee and 
refused to abide by the ultimatum. 





FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from page 26) 


Denver. It was slated to be the capital of Colorado. 
When General Grant visited the west in 1876 Central 
City paved the main streets with silver for the Chief 
Executive to walk upon. But the boom came and 
went and with it the people. At Central City were 
built the fortunes of the Fairs, Pullmans, Mackays 
and many other American millionaires and nothing 
was too good for the folks who in the old days settled 
there. They brought in the best furniture of the pe- 
riod on horse back. It was wild stuff but it smacked 
of the arts of the day and while it’s all vanished like 
the wealth of the soil, the Chappels are restoring it 
now in replicas, reminiscent of a hectic era. 
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Left: Cut 
XVI Century. 


velvet, Persian, 


Right: Silk Tissue, Savadid, 


XVI Century, 


Persia, 


PERSIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The American Institute for Persian Art and 
Archaeology is doing important work for those in- 
terested in the arts of Persia, covering not only the 
excavations, architectural, but the preservation of fab- 
rics and decorative documents. 

The Institute was organized in 1930. No brief 
paragraph can do justice to the ambitious work of 
the organization. Suffice it to say that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts is circulating the Institute’s 
study collection of Persian textiles, a lecture bureau 
is maintained, thousands of photographs are on rec- 
ord, and in the last six months fifty lectures were de- 
livered. 


uh eiieameiamiaie 


Ardebil Shrine 


The names of at least a hundred men and women 
notable in the realms of art stand sponsor for its work, 
but of particular interest to the fabric trade is the 
collection of 320 books, photographs, color plates, and 
lantern slides which are furnished to clubs or indi- 
viduals for the purpose of preparing papers upon 


all that is Persian. 

On this page we are privileged to illustrate 
through the courtesy of the Institute, three interest- 
ing examples of Persian ornamentation and design. 
The cut velvet, which appears at the left of the top 
of the page, is from the collection of the Estate of 
V. Everit Macy, and is particularly interesting in its 
composition. The silk tissue to the right of it may 

not prove as inspirational to 
our own designers as does 
the other, nevertheless it 
offers a typical Persian con- 
ception of mass relation- 
ships. The mirror case at 
the bottom of the page is of 
a more conventional order 
and is representative of Per- 
sian design in the early 
XVII Century. 

The American Institute 
for Persian Art and Archae- 
ology has offices at 724 Fifth 
Ave. The secretary of the 


association is Myron Bement 
Smith. 





Lacquered and painted Mirror Case, 
Persian, signed by Riza-I-Abbasi, 
dated 1616. Collection Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 
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THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


THE EXHIBIT OF NEW DESIGNS AT THE HOTEL 
CONMODORE BROUGHT OUT MANY WHICH 
WERE EXCELLENT IN ALL RESPECTS 


HE attendance of the Wall Paper Convention at 
the Hotel Commodore, which closed on July 
22nd, was as great as was to be expected under pres- 
ent economic conditions. No great amount of business 
was done but there was sufficient interest shown by 
the trade at large to warrant the assertion that the 
wall paper industry, although feeling the depression as 
does every other industry, is still in a comparatively 
speaking healthy condition. 

Except for the inclusion in a great many lines of 
superior papers suitable for Colonial and Georgian in- 
teriors, very few novelties were presented, and in most 
of the lines a fewer number of patterns of all types 
wre shown. However, it was interesting to note that 
in the various lines the newer papers were as a rule 
of better quality both in coloring and pattern than ever 
before, showing that the manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that the popularity of their product depends 
more on its artistic character than upon its low price. 

Among the Colonial papers, before mentioned, we 
saw a great many that conformed in exact detail to 
some of the historic papers of Revolutionary and Ante- 
Revolutionary days. The colorings of most of the Co- 
lonial papers were in the light and pastel tints with not 
a great deal of striking contrast. 





M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
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Niagara Wall Paper Mills 


Closely associated with the Colonial papers were 
a few excellent designs for what might be called the 
early Victorian era, and these will go beautifully in 
homes where the decorative tendency is not too strict- 
ly Colonial but embraces the succeeding years as well. 

Particularly popular was the Resisto-Lite line 
shown by Becker, Smith & Page. This line contains 
a variety of patterns in the various styles and price 
ranges appealing both to the decorators and to the 
dealers. 

In the Enterprise line and in the line of William 
Vornhold as well as the Commercial line there were 
shown some novelties which helped a great deal to 
stimulate interest among retail buyers. 

Niagara and Birge, were, of course, present with 
some excellent papers, as were the York Wall paper 
Co. with its line of new Colonials and the Schmitz- 
Horning Co., which, among other things, featured its 
June Day scenic, which we illustrated in our last issue. 
The papers which we illustrate with this article are 
outstanding examples of the best in the lines of the 
manufacturers to whom they are credited. 
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Beaudry Wall Paper Co. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MARKET 


HE Grand Rapids Furniture Market, which closed 

last month, was the 110th Furniture Exposition 
to be held in that city. 

A summary of the condition of trade at this ex- 
position would indicate that there was much to be de- 
sired in the way of active sales. However, more than 
100 exhibitors out of the 227 who actively sold furni- 
ture in the Grand Rapids Exposition reported a definite 
increase in volume over those in the January Market, 
and by far the larger number of increases were made 
by manufacturers showing new merchandise. 

The singularly outstanding feature of the July 
Market was the demand for merchandise in the better 
grades and the absence of price pressure. It is ap- 
parent that both manufacturer and retailer are begin- 
ning to see the folly of price cutting and that cheap- 
ness is not the only argument conducive to sales. 

Conditions, as evidenced in the Grand Rapids 
Market as well as in other leading furniture markets, 
appear definitely to indicate the coming of a much 
looked for stabilization in the industry. 

An observer, close to the conditions in the furni- 
ture field, finds reason for the belief that there: may 
never again be seen as great a variety of furniture on 
display at this market. He cites the case of a single 
floor in the exposition which displayed a line of ap- 
proximately 500 tables. And it is a fair presumption 
that no man in the furniture field would be benefited 
by a display so immense that it would take days for 
him to comprehend the difference between the various 


types. Such a policy of extreme diversity as is repre- 
sented in this line carries no benefit to the consumer; 
it increases the task of selection by the buyer and is 
surely an excessive load for any manufacturer to main- 
tain. 

The Grand Rapids Market witnessed also some- 
thing new in the matter of guarantee prices. Guar- 
anteed prices in most instances are intended to cover 
the interests of the buyer by insuring prices against 
decline over a certain period. There were few guaran- 
teed prices of this sort, but on the other hand there 
were few manufacturers who would guarantee prices 
against an advance during the fall months while sev- 
eral producers declared definitely that they expected 
an advance in price, and one such declaration was 
made public. 

This unwillingness to guarantee against price ad- 
vances is a gratifying sign of business optimism. 

At an exposition held in Tacoma, Washington, 
some days later than the Grand Rapids Market there 
were very definite pronouncements concerning the im- 
minence of furniture price increases. 





York Wall Paper Co. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

The first Western Retailers’ Conference is to be 
held at San Francisco, August 15 to 20, and in con- 
junction with this will be the Thirty-fourth Western 
Furniture Market, the Western Furniture Institute, 
the Seventh Western Furniture Conference, the Fall 
Dry Goods and Apparel Market, the Gas Appliance 
Society Conference and the Pacific Radio Trade Con- 
ference. Leland W. Cutler, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, is general chairman of 
the joint committee on arrangements, and the home 
furnishings group is represented by Harry J. Moore, 
chairman, president of the Western Furniture Ex- 
change; Frank K. Runyan, vice-president of this or- 
ganization; Harry M. Bayley, chairman of the Fur- 
niture Market Advisory Committee, and Harry A. 
Saxe, of the Sterling Furniture Company, chairman 
of the Board, Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

A feature of the conference, and one expected to 
attract the heads of many retail stores, is to be the 
Western Furniture Institute, with a series of talks by 
Amos Parrish, merchandising counsellor of New 
York, who will be assisted by Miss Olive Smith, of 
Amos Parrish & Co. Mr. Parrish will speak on “Ma- 
jor Fashion Demands That Are Affecting the Sale 
of Home Furnishings for Fall,” “Merchandising Home 
Furnishings Today So That They Will Sell—at a 
Profit,’ “Making it Easy for the Customer to Buy 
Home Furnishings” and “Merchandising and Selling 
Plans for Home Furnishings That Will Work To- 
gether—for a Profit.” 


The Ponedel-Schagen Co., Inc., 251 Post Street 
San Francisco, has made arrangements for handling 
the lines of Ronald Grose, Inc., in this territory, and 
samples are expected shortly. This concern was re- 
cently made selling representative for Robert McBrat- 
ney & Co., Inc. 


Newport Wilson Larimore, who handles antiques, 
reproductions, gift ware and articles of interior decora- 
tion, doing a wholesale business, recently opened of- 
fices and sample rooms at 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

E. C. Schwer, buyer of draperies and affiliated 
lines for the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, 
San Francisco, has tendered his resignation to engage 
in the ruffled curtain manufacturing business, in as- 
sociation with Los Angeles interests. Quarters with 
ten thousand square feet of floor space have been 
taken over at 539 Mission Street and the Sunshine 
Ruffle Curtain Manufacturing Company will shortly 
have a splendid plant in operation. John Kinney, for- 
mer assistant to Mr. Schwer, succeeds him as buyer 
of draperies for the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods 
Company, while Arthur Gobler has been made buyer 
of rugs. 
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W. J. Talbot, for the past seven years with the 
Sunset Feather Company, has joined the Textiles Di- 
vision of the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, in 
association with E. C. Estes. A large sales organiza- 
tion has been built up and eleven Western States are 
covered intensively, with branch offices at Los Angeles 
and Portland. Mr. Estes returned recently from an 
Eastern business trip on which several new connec- 
tions were made. The Textiles Division is giving at- 
tention to a drapery and curtain style show to be held 
in conjunction with Furniture Market Week in Au- 
gust. 

David Upright, of the firm of Caro & Upright, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, returned early in 
July from a trip to New York on which extensive pur- 
chases were made at the prevailing low prices. So 
satisfactory has the movement been that he plans to 
leave again for the markets late in August. Linens 
and printed fabrics in the lower price range have the 
call. 

W. Hatton, of the Minneapolis office of Lesher 
Whitman & Co., Inc., is expected shortly on the Pa- 
cific Coast, having been assigned to the territory for- 
merly covered by M. A. Clark, now sales manager for 
this firm. 

Deliveries of Orinoka fabrics for use in the San 
Francisco Opera House are being made. These fab- 
rics are being used for the stage curtains and for the 
opera chairs. Some Orinoka fabrics have also been 
specified for use in the Veteran’s Building, another 
unit of the War Memorial group. 

Warner McCann, an executive of the furniture 
and interior decorating firm of William D. McCann, 
404 Post Street, San Francisco, passed away at his 
home in the suburban city of Berkeley, June 27. He 
was a member of a pioneer California family. 

The Springer Studio & George Hyde, Inc., 565 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, has offered a com- 
promise settlement with creditors through the Board 
of Trade. 

W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, are furnishing 
the floor coverings for the United Artists Theatre to 
be opened shortly at Berkeley, Calif. 

G. M. Wolff, a textile manufacturer of Munchen, 
Bavaria, was a recent visitor at San Francisco, this 
being his first trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Louis Hoy, of the Canton Bazaar, 616 Grant Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, a shop frequented by many con- 
noisseurs of Oriental art, passed away in July. 

The Eighth annual Pacific Coast Gift and House 
Furnishing Show was held at Oakland in July. This 
was the first time the show was held outside of San 
Francisco. 

A department store to be known as the Non- 
pareil is to be opened by Leonard E. Boyd at 612 K 

(Continued on page 64) 





A RUHLMARNN INTERIOR AT 
THE SALON DES ARTISTES 
DECORATEURS. PARIS 


A trout fishers’ club. Note the stylized map of the club’s water 
on the walls. See text on page 33 











A BEDROOM BY RUHLMANRN 
AT THE SALON DES ARTISTES 
DECORATEURS. PARIS 


See text on opposite page. 





THE PARISIAN 
DECORATORS’ 
SALON 


SIMPLE AND MORE PRACTICAL IS 
THE FURNITURE SHOWN THIS YEAR 


N important communication from the du Pont 

Style Service gives interesting information on the 
Salon Des Artistes Decorateurs which closed July 7th. 
The report, by F. de Francia, gives the impressions 
of a very careful survey of present-day decorative 
tendencies in Paris. It is substantially as follows: 

“Compared with recent years, the present Salon 
seems perhaps, at first sight, a modest effort. Exhib- 
itors are less numerous owing to the prevailing 
economic depression, but above all, the spectacular 
luxury which was striking at some of the previous 
shows, has now quite gone. The first impression, how- 
ever, gradually disappears in the course of the visit. 
The large showy furniture made of rare exotic woods, 
the heavy tables of precious marbles, etc., have been 
replaced this time by simpler and more practical fur- 
niture, but this furniture, one soon finds, has been 
designed with the same care and executed with the 
same finish by the same artists, so that it still conveys 
an atmosphere of quiet refinement. 

“Decoration is and should always remain in a 
state of evolution. It is true that, this year, the Salon 
does not bring any startling ideas or suggestions, but 
there is clear evidence that artists are trying to replace 
or at least supplement the straight lines which have 
been prevailing for so long, by curves. The last Salons 
have of course contained suggestions of the kind, but 
this year these suggestions have developed into a well- 
defined trend which will naturally evolve. While some 
of the decorators are presenting furniture, the curves 
of which, especially in the case of couches, bedsteads, 
etc., are distinctly derived from or inspired by the Em- 
pire Style, some others are trying to evolve a use of 
curves which will be independent from any of the clas- 
sical period styles. 

“With regard to ornamentation, the uncertainty 
is greater and the Salon does not bring forth anything 
new or any new adaptation of some previous mode of 
decoration. The attempts made last year to bring back 
carvings, have not been repeated this time and the or- 
namentation is generally in the shape of grooves or 
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A clever screen shown by J. L. Morot-Jérome. Made of two super- 
posed plates of glass, the upper one being mirror mae The design 
consists of pieces of rayon material. 


filets of gold or in the shape of marquetry. The latter 
consists of squares or sober geometrical designs in fine 
woods of the same shade and there is no attempt to 
revive floral or other designs pertaining to some of the 
classical styles. There is also some inlay work of tor- 
toise-shell. Among leading Paris decorators, many 
do not believe in a revival of marquetry and would 
rather forecast a return of the chased bronze orna- 
ments, although, so far, nobody is making use of them. 

“Chromium plated metal is used sparing!y, mostly 
for bases of tables, etc., and for fittings, while all- 
metal furniture does not offer anything of special in- 
terest. The best example is a small dressing table, 
exhibited by F. Guiraud and intended for use in a 
bath-dressing room. This is a smart combination of 
metal and plate glass with a few parts of white lac- 
quered wood and it is fitted with a revolving seat 
upholstered in jade-green leather. 

“In the matter of woods, French decorators, at 
the present time are very eclectic, but the former prom- 
inence of burr walnut has certainly gone. Palissandre,* 
that old French favorite, Mahogany, clear and dark, 
Rosewood and Oak are equally used, while Maple is 
specially sponsored for bedrooms. Lacquered furni- 
ture is also represented and the green cellulose lac- 
quered desk exhibited by Baucher-Feron, with chro- 
mium plated base and fittings is very effective. M. 
Follot shows some furniture covered with gold leaf 

(Continued on page 36) 





* Palissandre is the French name for rosewood, but the writer in this 
paragraph uses both terms.—Editor. 
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* Shopping Experiences of Mrs. Henry C. Winkenpoof* 


“If I dared— 


I'd take an axe to it” 





. 
ZZ 
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Dearest Betty: 


It was sweet of you to“write—and such a nice newsy 
letter! But I could have wept when I read about your new 
furniture! 


Don’t think I'm jealous, but you know how shabby — 
not to mention dull — our old stuff is. We've had it just a year 
and, if I dared, I'd take an axe to it. Heaven only knows why 
I didn’t pay a little more and get something really serviceable. 


I should have known you can’t afford to buy furni- 
ture by the pound as you do grass seed. As soon as I can get 
Henry's ‘okay’, Angelina’s going gunning for a suite that she 
can live with peacefully. 


It will have been thoughtfully designed (to re-establish 
my reputation for good taste) and carefully and solidly con- 
structed. And it will last till my grandchildren go gyroscop- 
ing off to week-ends at Cape Horn. 

Love and kisses, 


Angelina, 
The things we buy merely because they're cheap are the things we can’t afford. 
y ved advertisement is one of a series published by the 


New York Evening Post te foster greater recognition 
of the importance of buying better-grade merchandise, 











HERE are definite indications that the movement 

to promote the sale of reliable materials of vari- 

ous sorts in place of the unsubstantial, unsatisfactory, 

price-featured stuff that has recently engaged so 

largely the attention of retail merchants is bringing 
results. 

There are several organizations whose efforts to 
make American purchasers quality conscious are now 
bearing fruit. But, strange as it may seem, depart- 
ment store organizations and specialty retailers have 
not been in the foreground of the undertaking. Per- 
haps they have been too busy with the all-absorbing 
questions of volume and turnover to have fully sensed 
the wholesale debauchery of taste and discriminative 
thrift for which they have been largely responsible. 

From small beginnings of protest by outside or- 
ganizations coupled with the active campaigns of such 
bodies as the National Quality Maintenance League, 
there is at last a realization that the road to better 
business lies not in continuous price reduction, but 
along the line of quality that gives a substantial re- 
turn for the money invested in the purchase. 

In New York City credit for a most aggressive 
campaign along general educational lines must be 
given to the New York Evening Post. This newspa- 





The illustrations herewith are reproductions of advertisements in a 
campaign inaugurated by the N. Y. Evening Post. 
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WE CANT AFFC 
CHEAT E 


COMMENT ON VARIOUS MEERIT 
MAKE PURCHASERS §GQUA 


per, not content with its own effort to promote an 
appreciation of quality as related to its own publica- 
tions, inserted a number of very striking advertise- 
ments in contemporary newspapers, each of which 
pointedly emphasized the dissatisfaction and discom- 
fort that developed from the possession of cheap and 
shoddy materials. 

The Post apparently realized that the stability of 
the advertising business was seriously threatened by 
the promotion and distribution of low-quality mer- 
chandise and in order to bring the thought home to 
those to whom it would do the most good initiated its 
own campaign for the education of the public. 

One has only to read the recent statements of 





«Shopping Experiences of Mrs. Henry C. Winkenpoots 


“TUT, TUT, 
> Mrs. Winkenpoof” 





“ 
om the salesgirl warn you that cheap ‘wash- 
able’ doeskins usually dread the water? 


“But that better grade she showed you—what were 
they, 95 cents more ?—would have emerged from their first dip 
with all their pristine loveliness unharmed. You see, they'd 
actually taken six or seven swimming lessons before they left 
the factory. 


“And the ‘weak spots’—which even the most self- 
respecting doeskin must confess to—had been neatly punched 
out before the expert workman carefully stretched and smoothed 
the skin to insure the perfect fit that only better-grade gloves 
can offer. 


“These weak spots—left in your ‘bargain’—‘washed 
out’ into the holes you now view with such righteous indigna- 
tion.” 

The things we buy merely because they’re cheap 
are the things we can’t afford, 


ous advertisement is ome of a series published by the 
New York Evening Post to foster greater recognition 
of the importance of buying better-grade merchandise. 
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MmORD TO BUY 
THINGS 


MEERITORIOUS EFFORTS TO 
S$ BQUALITY CONSCIOUS 





some of our foremost retail merchants to note their 
belated swing to the advocacy of quality, not neces- 
sarily quality accompanied by an excessive markup, but 
quality at a fair price. 

The difference between an unsubstantial piece of 
furniture and one of respectable worth is often a dif- 
ference only in the cost of the covering. It takes just 
as much of a mechanic’s time to cover a chair with a 
piece of trashy fabric as it does to employ a fabric 
of substantial grade. The cost of the frame is the 
same and the difference between good and cheap filling 
materials, or the addition of a few more springs and 
a few extra strips of webbing is not a matter of serious 
monetary consequence. 
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“Would you mind 
if I slipped my shoes off?” 


ee sighed Mrs. Winkenpoor, nonchalantly laying 
down three aces, two kings and a queen for partner's one no 
trump. (I should have raised you? Why; how could I with 
only three tiny spades?) 

“My dear, what a relief! They were so cheap and 
looked so smart—until I’d worn them a few times. Then 
the style seemed to sag right out of them. 

“Helen has the right idea. Have you noticed how 
‘made-to-order’ hers always look? She says better shoes are 
so comfy, fit so snugly and wear so much longer because 
they’re made of much softer leather that’s been molded 
skin tight over the last. 

“I've often wondered why one pair of her shoes out- 
last two or three of mine.’ Now I know. No more squeeze 
plays for Angelina. My toes are too vulnerable.” 


The things we buy merely because they’re cheap are 
the things we can’t afford. 


us advertisement is ome of a series published by the 
New York Evening Post to foster greater recognition 
of the importance of buying better-grade merchandise. 
























How long do you want 


your shoes to look new? 








F YOUR only concernis, _ free from youth-destroying wrin- 

the length of time “body _kles, creases and bulges, 

and sole” remain attached 

to each other, there are 
plenty of low priced shoes that 
will hang together nearly as long 
as their more aristocratic brothers. 


The many more hand operations 
that enter into the making of 
better grade shoes insure greater 
flexibility and a more comfort- 
able fit. They retain their shape 
But if you want them to look as _ longer because they’ve been left 
trim and smart after months of on the last until the leather is 
wear as they did the day you thoroughly dry. * 

made their acquaintance, it will 
pay you to invest a few dollars 
more for carefully made footgear. 


Cheaply made shoes, often re- 
moved while still damp, sag, 
stretch and lose their shape after 
It's the extra care in their con- a brief period of pavement 
struction that keeps good shoes _ pounding. 


The things we buy merely because they’re cheap are the things we can't afford. 
ous advertisement is one of a series published by the 


New York Evening Post te foster greater recognition 
of the importance of buying better-grade merchandise, 











In certain lines of industry manufacturers forced 
to reduce the wages of their operators have laid the 
blame for the low-price condition upon the retail dis- 
tributors. 

In some cases, in the effort to meet the demand 
for lower prices, manufacturers first have reduced or 
eliminated their profits, secondly lowered their costs, 
and thirdly have reduced the quality of the product, 
and even then their operation has done little more 
than contribute still further to the betrayal of the con- 
fidence of the purchasing public. 

For months leaders in the upholstery industry 
have viewed -with dismay the slow disintegration of 
the “pride of industry” that has made the upholstery 
fabrics of America keen competitors of the finest 
qualities that Europe could produce. There are still 
fine American-made upholstery and decorative fabrics. 
There are manufacturers who still have the courage 
to weave commendable things, but if one walks 
through an average retail upholstery department it is 
not these fine things that one sees. Practically every- 
thing offered to view has been scaled in quality and 
price to keep step with a competition that knows no 
bottom price. 

We may not be as badly off as other divisions of 
trade that face a more ruthless buying pressure. We 
are immensely better off than some, but there is no 





cause for elation in that, for we face a condition where 
the main endeavor of those who sell upholstery fab- 
rics at retail seems to be that of eternally sacrificing 
quality and worth for the purpose of pounding price. 

So serious is the situation that a buyer for one of 
our large Metropolitan stores frankly admitted his in- 
ability to determine price ranges for fall purchase. 

Said he: “There is no stability in the market. 
Today’s bargain is a high price tomorrow, and we can- 
not afford to accept quoted prices because we have so 
frequently found that our competitor has made a bet- 
ter purchase.” 

These are conditions that exist. The department 
store is subject to them and of its own accord will 
never set in motion the corrective measures that will 
lead to better qualities. 

The remedy lies with the producers. They alone 
can determine the qualities they will make, and they 
alone are interested in educating the public to an ap- 
preciaticn of the qualities that are worthwhile. 

It is our*hope that the movement for quality may 
gather increasing impetus. It has within it the rehabili- 
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This advertisement 
which appeared in 
New York news- 
papers represents 


Take it from an expert: another effort to 


——_ ees T1 
ourchasers a 
Any upholstered chair 

worthy of the name 





consideration of 
price alone in their 
purchases is folly. 


must cost at least 
$35 today. 

If you pay less 

sit down very gently. 


CURTIS 


55 Fifth Avenue « at 12th St 
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tation of the business of retail merchandising, the 
réstoration of a profitable basis of manufacturing, and 
lasting satisfaction and profit to the ultimate consumer. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR WHOLESALERS 


NE of the latest volumes from the University of 

Pennsylvania Press is particularly of interest to 

the wholesale upholstery industry. It is entitled Union 

Tactics and Economic Change, and is by Gladys L. 
Palmer, Ph.D. (Cloth, 200 pages, $2.) 

The volume recites the various agreements and dis- 
agreements in connection with three of Philadelphia’s 
important industries—carpets, upholstery goods, and 
hosiery. Of the three divisions in the book the latter 
occupies the greatest space, but in view of the fact that 
this is a complete up-to-date recital of difficulties and 
agreements in the Philadelphia upholstery industry, 
the volume will be an important addition to the litera- 
ture of our trade. The material contained is the re- 
sult of extensive research: 


THE PARISIAN DECORATORS’ SALON 
(Continued from page 33) 


over which clear cellulose lacquer has been sprayed, 
obtaining in this way a curious effect half way between 
bronze and wood. 

“With regard to upholstery, the kind of ensembles 
shown this year, does not lend itself much to trend 
indications, but velvets certainly keep the lead. This 
applies also to curtains while, for glass curtains plain 
materials, such as tulle, voile, etc., have been used, 
except in a few instances of drawing room furniture 
with which embroidered glass curtains were shown. 
Rodier materials were shown in a few cases. Rodier 
himself has a fine display of furnishing fabrics. These 
are either plain or else the designs are very faint, the 
effect being rather obtained with the weave. 

“Carpets do not show any changes in designs but 
an interesting novelty is shown in the shape of point 
noue carpets made of acetate rayon. Decorative pan- 
els for wall decoration are again reappearing. Rollin 
has decorated his dining room with some fine Aubus- 
son panels while a modern design representing “Or- 
pheus charming the wild animals with his lyre” has 
been executed in acetate rayon by Boberman. 

“The largest ensemble shown is a dining-room 
lounge and a bedroom intended for a Fly-Fishers’ Club 
in the country. Ruhlmann takes a high place among 
French decorators but he has seldom given a better 
illustration of his talent for creating an impression of 
supreme elegance and refinement, not to say luxury, 
while using ordinary but carefully chosen materials.” 


























J. FRANK JONES WINS PRIZE IN RICHMOND 
DECORATIVE EXHIBIT 
T A recent exhibition of Richmond decorators 
held in connection with the Tournament of Arts 
and Crafts, sponsored by the Richmond Academy of 
Arts, the section of a Victorian morning room here 
illustrated, submitted by the studio of J. Frank Jones, 
Richmond, Virginia, was awarded first prize. 

The wall paper is of the most attractive Victorian 
type, having an antique cream background and floral 
designs in deep tones of rose, magenta, blue, and 
violet. 

The mantel is one taken from an old Richmond 
home, and is made of white Italian marble, which, 
from age, has turned a lovely cream color, beautifully 
and delicately carved. 

A chair upholstered in antique red satin, a red 
velvet carpet add charmingly to the scheme. Most of 
the small appoinments are old and admirably complete 
the coloring and atmosphere of the room. 





A TALK TO WALL PAPER MEN 


In discussing the future of the wall paper industry 
and the measures its members must take to make cer- 
tain of its growth, Albert R. Palmer, the recently 
elected president of the Wall Paper Association of the 
United States made some very pertinent suggestions 
in an address delivered at a dinner given by the 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Association during 
the recent wall paper convention. We quote from 
Mr. Palmer’s speech: 

“* * * * The wall paper industry is not a large 
industry, it will never disturb the pre-eminence at- 
tained, as far as size is concerned, by the automobile 
industry, and yet the wall paper industry was full 
grown long before the first automobile appeared on the 
streets of our cities. It has passed through fat years 
and lean years; it has been prosperous and it has not; 
it has suffered from all the common business diseases— 
over-production, unfair competition, disfavor as a style 
product, shaky financing, labor problems, governmental 
interference—and it has overcome them all and here 
it is with us today. 

The reason is simple, the human soul craves cer- 
tain things and one of them is decoration. Back in 
the Stone Age the Neanderthal Man covered the walls 
of his cave with drawings in colored chalk, the tents 
of the wandering tribes of the Desert were dyed in 
colors, the palaces of Babylon were beautified by 
mosaic tiles, the castles of the Middle Ages were 
notable for their tapestries, the homes of today are 
decorated with wall paper. 

The topic that has been assigned to me is “The 
Job Ahead” from the viewpoint of the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer of wall paper, as with every busi- 
ness man in this audience, has, during the last year and 
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Victorian morning room arrangement submitted by J. Frank 

Jones to the Tournament of Arts and Crafts sponsored by the 

Richmond Academy of Arts. This was awarded first prize. See 
text in opposite column: 


a half, turned the searchlight on his own business and 
has found there, during the course of his investigaé . 
tions, many things, some good and some bad, that he 
scarcely knew existed. Practices have crept into the 
industry, some of which have become venerable 
through years of use, some of which are new upstart 
theories that in desperation the manufacturer thinks 
may work. 

All of these things have been examined with a 
searching eye by the executives in charge of the manu- 
facturing plants in this industry. Large economies 
have been effected; better practices in manufacturing 
have been installed; more attention has been paid to 
finances; the credit man has become an important, if 
not the most important, factor in many businesses; the 
captain has trimmed sail, perhaps conservatism has 
gone too far, but extravagance is no longer a passenger 
on the ship, nor do I think that extravagance will get 
aboard again until the lessons of the last few years 
have been forgotten. 

The job ahead for the manufacturer, as I conceive 
it, is to so arrange his production that his goods will 
command your respect, that your customers will be 
pleased with his offerings, and that the public at large 
will demand the wall papers which he is producing. 

To achieve this end he must bend every effort, noi 
only to the production of yood wall paper, but of 
better wall paper. He must help you to prove to your 
public that cheapness is not economy; that the sale of 
the cheap grades of wall paper which have been flood- 

(Continued on page 68) . 
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GERMAN CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN IN FURNITURE 
AND FURNISHINGS 


Reproduced from Innen Dekoration 


See text on opposite page 
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COMFORT AS WELLE AS 
UNTRADITIONAL FORMS 
iS THE CONCERN OF CON- 
TINENTAL FURNITURE 
DESIGNERS 


UT of the incessant endeavors of Continental 
Europe to break away from traditional forms ot 
interior equipment, there are coming into existence 
many types of furniture which, apart from being dif- 
ferent, are also commendable in their attempt to pro- 
vide creature comfort. 

It is important for us to note the trend of 
European furnishing because whatever is there de- 
veloped that is accepted and incorporated into the 
lives of the people is certain, sooner or later, to have 
an influence on that which is made for Amer- 
ica. 

Just as Germany and Austria were among 
the first to go to extremes in the Secessionist 
movement of some twenty years ago, they 
were also the first to modify the incongruities 
and crudities of the most extreme types. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that, in the later 
developments of the Art Moderne, Germany 
has greatly modified the eccentricities of this 
later type of secessionist character which capi- 
talizes its own departure from accepted stand- 
ards of historic forms. 

In the illustrations which we herewith re- 
produce from one of the leading magazines 
of German interior decoration, Jnnen Dekora- 
tion, there are several phases of modern furni- 
ture design. 

In the illustration at the top of page 
38 the table is of tourse typical of Art 
Moderne both in form and in its employ- 
ment of exquisite veneers. The daven- 
port, however, is an unusual development 
of the new type. The rectangular cush- 
ions, alternating in two contrasting colors, 
are unusual and probably more striking 
than comfortable. 

The low ottoman-like seat, in the lower 
left illustration, with its cushioned surface 
composed of nine units, not all of the same 
color, is a contribution to the furnishings 
of a room that might serve many purposes. 
As shown again in the lower right-hand 


CURRENT GERMAN FURNITURE 


illustration, it is of a size that dominates the rest of 
the movable furnishings and may be used as a seat 
or as a bed, but its place in the general scheme of 
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things is one that cannot be disguised. 

In the center right illustration, on the opposite 
page, the chairs are definitely of the new era, and, in 
the center illustration on this page, would from their 
appearance be comfortable. 

The day-bed, in the illustration at the bottom of 
this page, incorporates a pillow type of upholstery, 
and the frame is richly cross banded with veneer 
matching the little two-story table which serves a use- 
ful purpose. 





CHICAGO DRAPERY SHOW 
ORD comes from Chicago that their Curtain and 
W Drapery Show, which closed on August 12, has 
been a decided success. The Chicago Drapery Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. reports that the number of exhibitors 
was 33% per cent greater than during the February 
show and that by midweek the number of buyers had 
also exceeded those present at the previous show. 
Plans are now being made for the next spring 
show, the date of which has not been definitely de- 
cided upon, and this show will be open to manufac- 
turers from all parts of the country in all the lines 
which cover the entire home furnishing field. This 
spring show will be held during the World’s Fair 
year, and it is expected that it will attract a great 
many exhibitors as well as buyers. 
The outstanding feature of the show just closed 
was the number of novelties shown by the various 


manufacturers, many of which received the enthus- 
iastic approval of the buyers, 





GIFT AND ART SHOWS 

ESIDES the Gift and Art Show sponsored by the 

National Gift and Art Association, which was 
held in Chicago at the Hotel Stevens from August 6 
to August 12, additional shows will be held as fol- 
lows: New York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, from 
August 22 to 26; Boston at the Copley-Plaza, from 
September 12 to September 16; Philadelphia, at the 
Hotel Adelphia, from September 19 to September 24. 

In all of the coming shows the exhibitors promise 
displays containing a large number of items in the 
lower price levels designed to stimulate consumer in- 
terest, and it is reported that it is the general belief 
among the exhibitors that the gift and art trade look 
forward with confidence to a successful fall and holi- 
day season. 





MMEDIATELY adjacent to their upholstery de- 

partment, Hutzler Brothers, of Baltimore have 
opened a chintz shop. This is on the fifth floor of the 
establishment and is carried out in the Colonial style 
with a homespun carpet on the floor and the windows 
treated with small panes. The walls are covered with 
old maps and pictures of earlier days to aid in sug- 
gesting the Colonial atmosphere. 














A view in the new general offices of L. C. Chase & Co. at 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TRAVEL BARGAINS FOR EVERYONE 





BUT—WHY NOT FOR. THE SALESMAN ? 


THOSE WHO USE THE RAILROADS MOST 
PAY REGULAR RATES WHILE THE OCCA- 
SIONAL TRAVELER IS OFFERED CUT FARES 









HILE there may be 
WV various and sundry in- 


we are informed that a 


SUMMER EXCURSION corporation is now being 
fluences that are holding BUFFALO formed for the purpose of 
back the revival of whole- 50 me establishing offices over all 





sale trade, there is a very 
definite conviction that one 
of the main retarding in- 
fluences is the high cost of 
traveling. No less than 





the country which will ad- 
vertise for passengers to 
make trips with auto owners 
at low cost. 

But the railroads, the 








100,000 traveling salesmen 
are said to have remained at 
home in New York City dur- 
ing this year of 1932 because 


logical means of transporta- 
tion for the traveling sales- 
men, are disinclined to make 
any contribution toward the 











the expense invested in their 
traveling was too great to be 
undertaken. 

The expenses of travel- 
ing men, consisting as they 
do of transportation, food, 
and lodging, are of such a character that while econ- 
omies may be practiced with reference to food and 
lodging, the one big outstanding expense of public 
conveyance transportaiton, is not subject to economies 
of any kind. For, notwithstanding the fact that the 
railroads are perfectly willing to offer all kinds of 
inducements to occasional travelers, quoting as high as 
a 45 per cent reduction, they are not disposed to shave 
one penny from the ticket cost of a traveling man. 

Buyers of department and specialty stores are 
quoted reduced traveling fares on a trip to mercantile 
expositions but the traveling man, whose business re- 
quires him to call upon these buyers in order that they 
make purchases similar to those they would make in 
the market, has no relief other than he might possibly 
obtain through an excursion fare as any other passen- 
ger. 

Unfortunately, however, these excursion fares 
not only do not lend themselves to the exigencies of 
a commercial traveler’s trip but they are held at a 
time of year, which, while it is of benefit to the tourist 
trade, would be entirely out of season and useless to 
the average traveling salesman. 

Forced to employ some cheaper form of trans- 
portation in order to get by on the amount of busi- 
ness that is available, traveling men are having re- 
course to motor busses and to private cars. Indeed, 








revival of business by quot- 
ing some form of reduced 
fare to accredited commer- 
cial travelers. 

A buyer can go from 
New York to Grand Rapids, 
and, by joining an organization which charges no fees 
or dues, can obtain an identification certificate of 
membership which when properly validated gives him 
a rate of one and one-half fares for a thirty day 
round trip. If a traveling salesman wished to make 
the same trip, with or without stopovers, he would be 
required to pay a full fare both ways. 

If the salesman could today obtain even the old 
two cent mileage rate they obtained previous to the 
war, hundreds of, traveling men and employers of 
traveling men would be encouraged to increase their 
commercial trips, The railroads would make more 
money by the increased volume of patronage and the 
entire industrial organization of the country would 
benefit from the increased activity that would accrue. 

There should be no question raised of class dis- 
tinction and preferential rates because the railroads 
themselves, while rigidly requiring full fare from the 
traveling fraternity whose business requires them to 


be constant customers of the railroads, are making all. 


kinds of reductions to the occasional tripper.._ 

When present day conditions have forced _prac- 
tically every line of industry to lower its charges as 
much in some cases as 50 per cent, public utilities: and 
railroad transportation remain unchanged. 

The commercial traveler has;a perfect right to 
ask, why are the railroads out of line? 
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THE SECOND SEMI- 
DRAPERY 

STYLE SHOW Al trae 
NEW YORKER 





ANNUAL 





HOTEL 


NEINETY EXHIBITORS SHOW 
NEWEST PRODUCTS TO A LARGE 


NUMBER OF BUYERS 


S a culmination of many weeks of preparation, 

the second semi-annual New York Curtain and 
Drapery Style Show opened on August 8th in the Ho- 
tel New Yorker with ninety exhibitors occupying 
practically the entire fifth and sixth floors. 

3y the end of the five days, 1025 visitors registered 
representing not only buyers in the nearby states but 
with a large number coming from distant points. 

As a whole, the displays are a splendid presenta- 
tion of the season’s new offerings in novelty and 
ruffled curtains, drapery hardware, trimmings, drap- 
ery and upholstery fabrics, cretonnes, bedspreads, 
ready-to-hang curtains, decorative pillows, embroid- 
eries, shower curtains, slip covers, and accessories. 

The extraordinary volume of material to be 
handled necessitated some very strenuous work on 
the part of the various exhibitors and everything was 
practically in place and ready for business with the 
opening of the show at nine o’clock Monday morning. 

It is difficult, always, in the preparation of a series 
of exhibits of this kind to have an extraordinary num- 
ber of new creations and developments for presenta- 
tion. Therefore, while there is a large number of 
new and saleable items displayed, at this show, for 
the first time, a large proportion of the materials on 
display belong to the regular lines which in some in- 
stances have already been shown. 

In the ready-to-hang field there are a number of 
new fabrics employed, and while the idea of ready- 
to-hang curtains is not as new as it was a year ago, 
there are, nevertheless, new developments which were 
well presented at the show. 

The show also was the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of several new specialty items having to do with 
the hanging and pleating of curtains, all of which 
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were well received and favorably commented upon. 

It is unfortunate that some of the rooms were 
of such size and shape that it was difficult for the 
exhibitor to make a proper display without being 
cramped for space. However, the best was made of 
the circumstances and the exhibits were uniformly 
well arranged and displayed in a manner convenient 
to the visiting buyer. 

A number of new concerns used the occasion of 
the show for their introduction to the general retail 
trade and were well received. 

We are not in a position to discuss the volume of 
orders taken but the show as a whole offered an un- 
usual opportunity for buyers to obtain a quick survey 
of what the New York Market has to offer. 

On the other hand, the exhibitors were partic- 
ularly gratified by the large number of visiting buyers 
with whom they were able to make contact, and many 
substantial orders were placed as a result of the show. 

Announcement has already been made that a 
show of similar character will be held early next year 
in New York and a poll taken of the buyers with 
reference to their preference as to a spring date settled 
on January 16th. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


The drapery shown on the opposite page is a 
rather clever idea seen recently in a cottage at South 
Hampton, Long Island. The top comes out like a 
brief awning somewhat Chinese-like in character and 
is stretched upon a light frame. The concave sur- 
face is secured by the way in which the fabric of the 
upper part has been cut and joined together before 
stretching on the frame. 
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THE CONTRACT AT 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


HE first of the edifices of Rockefeller Center, the 

International Music Hall, which will be under 

the magic guidance of Roxy (S. M. Rothafel) rap- 

idly is coming to completion and will be ready for 
opening late this year. 

The scheme of decoration and furnishing of this 
building with its one hundred foot width of stage, its 
proscenium, auditorium and seating accommodations 
for 6,000 people together with 31 auxiliary rooms, ex- 
press the key-note style of the whole huge enterprise. 

The contract was awarded to Donald Deskey who 
submitted complete plans, lay-outs, color plots and 
samples of material in competition with other bid- 
ders. 

One associates the term Radio City with this 
whole operation covering the area between 49th Street 
and 5lst Street, Fifth and Sixth Avenues and includ- 
ing twelve major buildings, but, as a fact, Rockefeller 
City is the inclusive designation, Radio City being but 
apart of it. , 

In this huge area not only America will be rep- 
resented, but foreign Commerce, Art, Science, and in- 
dustry, and already plans have been consummated for 
the French National Building, the English Building, 
the Italian Building, and probably the German Build- 
ing and new Metropolitan Opera House. 

Our trade will be much interested as it will pre- 
sent in its decorative treatment a rational installation 
of the Modern Art spirit. 

Mr. Deskey, unlike many who have worked in 
modernistic schools, knows thoroughly the traditional 
periods, and his brush never runs riot. He studied 
architecture at the University of California. He has 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum, the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and Newark Museum. He has talked to 
group audiences, large and small, has written and has 
pioneered in the expression of the new thought: and 
it’s unfair to associate with this work now in hand, the 
term Modernistic as popularly conceived. 

“What I hope to achieve,” said Mr. Deskey, “is a 
scheme of decoration that will impress by its elegance, 
not by its overwhelming ornamentation. The wall 
papers used will be washable, fabrics will in most 
cases be washable.” The powder room with which Mr. 
Deskey is particularly pleased is all in white and pas- 
tels, white parchment walls, white lacquered dados, 
white lacquered furniture with the upholsteries in 
pastel tones, gray green carpet, murals in white with 
touches of black and silver and coral. The powder 
room gives a suggestion of cosmetics. It’s a retiring 
room for ladies with medieval grand-dames pictured 
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on the walls their dainty feet bathed in perfumed oils. 
You see Chinese ladies having their eyelashes touched 
with mascara and French ladies having powder ap- 
plied to their towering wigs and here are all the con- 
veniences and accessories whereby the lady visitor can 
touch up her make-up, the mirrors being full length. 
And some of the mirrors are just trick affairs that you 
can see yourself with the Florida sun-tan and deter- 
mine whether or not it’s becoming, before you apply 
it. Others give you a pallor. There are several ex- 
perimental mirrors which will tell you how best you 
look. The men are not neglected in the scheme of 
things. They have their lounge rooms with a purely 
masculine appeal, warm brown cork walls with mosaic 
and bas-reliefs representing all the sports—and from 
the classics we turn to a mural which shows the gaso- 
line pump, playing cards, tennis and the modern sports. 
The chairs are to be done in pigskin and red morocco. 
There’s the wild west atmosphere in one room and 
some of the rooms have side walls of glass. In other 
rooms, the side walls are of linoleum, some of the 
rooms are of gold mirrors.“ There are lots of Ameri- 
can fabrics used, many of them pyroxylin-coated. 
Nobody can outline a description of all these various 
rooms in just this one building alone. All one can 
do is to visualize the thought behind it and to look 
forward with interest to presentation of the interior 
decorative art that in no particular follows the periods. 

A great deal of the furniture of the International 
Music Hall is reminiscent, but the fabrics are simple 
suggesting cottage weaves, and there’s a most ingeni- 
ous use of cork wall coverings, linoleums, pigskins and 
decorative panels and hangings selected for their color 
tones of analogy. 

Considerable material has been imported, but the 
products of the American manufacturers are far in 
the ascendancy. 


EGINNING September Ist, Stern Bros., N. Y., 

will discontinue all forms of special discounts to 
customers. Discounts at this store have ranged from 
6 to 10 per cent and were extended to charitable or- 
ganizations, tailors, dressmakers, interior decorators, 
professionals, theatricals, schools, camps, clubs, and 
purchasing agents. 


NTERIOR decoration will be one of the outstand- 

ing courses in the curricula of the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts during its thirty-first school year which 
begins September 6th and continues for ten months. 
The department, under Edmund P. Kellogg, mural 
painter and interior decorator, offers the students a 
practical training in layout of rooms, original design- 
ing, and style trends. The classes visit various manu- 
facturing plants and showrooms to become familiar 
with source materials and market possibilities. 





THE ESSENTIALS 
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OF ESTIMATING 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT OF AN ILLUSTRATED 
SERIES OUTLINING THE PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMAT=- 
ING MATERIAL QUANTITIES FOR DRAPERIES 


HE window illustrated in Figure 4, in connection 
with this series of typical windows, is what is 
termed a bow window and is caused by the jutting out 
of a curved section of a building. It possesses no very 
serious difficulties from the standpoint of drapery prac- 
tice, but, like all other windows for which an estimate 
is desired, it must be carefully measured and dia- 
grammed as indicated in Figure 4. 


In the contemplation of this type of window for 
the purpose of determining a suitable drapery treat- 
ment, one must take into consideration the fact that 
the window, although an entity itself, is a part of the 
room, and the treatment must conform to the room’s 
general appearance and create no alteration in its pro- 
portion and balance. 


In the drapery treatments which we have chosen 
for calculation in connection with this window, there 
are only two in which the curtains reach the floor. 
All others reach only to the sill. 


Figure 4A is a common type of French headed 
valance, the headings being equally distributed and 
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serving as a decoration for the top of the window. 
The depth of the valance in this instance is about 12 
inches over all so that the fabric would need to be 
cut 14 inches deep to allow for a turn in at top and 
bottom. The space around the bow of the window is 
9 feet, and a length of not less than 18 to 20 feet 
would be required to provide full pleats, consuming 
about -5 widths of 50 inch material. The curtains, 
which are just a little less than 2 yards long, could 
be made out of 8% yards of plain material, but more 
would be required if a pattern would have to be 
matched. The glass curtains on these windows are 
made in upper and lower pairs, two pairs to a window. 
They are each 30 inches long and would require a 
hemming allowance for top and bottom of about 5 
inches. 

Figure 4B, a flat lambrequin made of striped ma- 
terial such as damask, will require 24% widths cut 18 
inches deep to allow for turn in, 4 yards of fringe, 
and a half width of buckram 3 yards long as a founda- 
tion for the lambrequin. The French ruffle at the top 
is pleated from a strip of material on a shade Holland 
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or wiggin stiffening joined up and turned at edges so 
as to show a finished face 2% inches wide. The 
pleating consumes about three times the length of ma- 
terial to the finished space. The curtains, in this case 
being full length, are 8 feet long and require 3 yards 
of deep fringe with an extra turn in allowance for 
top and bottom of each curtain. 

Figure 4C represents a type of curtain which is 
rather popular at the present time, with a French 
headed top. The curtains will re- 
quire about 2% yards each, includ- 
ing the heading, and there are three 
distinct full width pairs. The glass 
curtains in this case are made of nov- 
elty curtains shortened to fit the win- 
dows. 


No. 4G 


Figure 4D shows a draped 
valance effect with pipes, the tops of 
which are pinched into a French 
heading. While it would be possible 
to cut such a valance as this so that 
the pipes and festoons were in a 
single piece, there is no particular ad- 
vantage in cutting them in this way. 
An equally good effect can be made 
with separate pipes attached after 
the valance has been pleated into 
form. The yardage required for the 
valance will be the equivalent of 
about 4 widths each 2 feet deep, or, 
in other words, 2%4 yards of ma- 
terial. The pipes will require about 
1%4 yards more, each pipe being 
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composed of a strip of material 9 
1 inches wide and from 12 to 20 inches 
long. Yardage for the curtains will 
be not less than 4 full widths of plain 
material cut 8 feet 3 inches long, and 
i finished 8 feet. The sash curtains, 
which are 2 yards long, may be easily 
calculated. 

Figure 4 E shows a combination 
' lambrequin and draped valance. Two 
widths of 50 inch material will be 
required for the plain parts of the 
valance, which, being 14 inches deep, 
will require a depth of 16 inches to 
cover the buckram backing. Each 
festoon in the pleated part of the 
treatment will require to be 26 inches 
deep and 24 inches wide pleated up 
into the shape illustrated. There be- 
ing 3 of these, 50 inch material will 
leave a half width extra, a condition 
that cannot always be avoided. 
Twelve yards of fringe will be re- 
quired and slightly less than 3 yards 
of the trimming which edges the sides 
of the panels. Calculation for the long curtains of this 
window are the same as for Figure 4 A. 

Figure 4F, another type of scalloped and ap- 
pliqued lambrequin, will require approximately the 
same amount of material as Figure 4B. The amount 
of fringe will be the same, and the curtain require- 
ments will be the same as Figure 4A. The sash cur- 
tains in this instance are made of marquisette, one 


(Continued on page 64) 









































Ke boNekeddee, KY 
INDUS FRIES 


THE WORK OF STUDENTS 
FROM THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS 
DESERVE RECOGNITION 


ECENTLY I was given an opportunity to view 

the Colonial products of Berea College where be- 
sides the educational opportunities for the 2500 stud- 
ents, gathered primarily from the Southern mountain 
districts of Kentucky, they are taught the practical 
arts of furniture, and textile making, following the 
technic of their pioneer forbears. 

Berea College stands at the gate-way of the Ap- 
palachian highlands where more than 3,000,000 de- 
scendants of the early settlers are embraced in the 
mountain sections of eight states. 

It was founded back in 1855, to provide educa- 
tion and labor for the young people of the districts 
and here in the middle of a great campus and 5600 
acres of farm and forest lands has been established 
what is known as the fire-side industries where they 
make the quaint old witch brooms, wool home-spuns, 
innumerable designs in bedspreads and draperies and 
furniture recreating by the same primitive methods 
and same affectionate consideration for detail, the 
work of the Colonial craftsmen. The students work 
solely only along this line of thought. They are not 
interested in any other type. 

Tens of thousands of the mountain young people 
have attended Berea including farmers and house- 
wives, miners, carpenters, lumber jacks, clerks, and 
nondescript laborers from miles around and far up 
into the mountains. 

The purpose of the institution is to give to the 
student not only an education but a means of earning 
a living and with this object they are taught to do 
things and to discover the dignity of labor. 


I have talked to Miss Creede, assistant to the 
president and she has told me of the struggles of the 
school and its final emancipation, the great success it 
has achieved. I wonder why there has never been 
some recognition in the trade of the industrial efforts 
of these mountain people where so much is being prv- 
duced in a fine sense of reverence for the homely work 
of their pioneer ancestors. 


There are no roads up in the mountains, few 
trains, little opportunities for making money but all 
through this section of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, there are stalwart boys and girls 





Some of the fabrics woven in old wv patterns by students of Berea 
ollege 


who have never had much of a chance in life but 
they are of sound timber, and have been quick to avail 
themselves of the opportunities to learn a trade at 
Berea and they are filling a niche in industry quite 
their own. 

Here for instance, is a little old spool bed-side 
table with drop leaves, an interesting piece closely 
following some fine old example, all hand made. 

Here’s a tulip bed. Years ago a grandfather of 
one of the students made such a bed and sent it to the 
boy. This grandson became in time, the Dean of 
Berea College and the bed has been reproduced and 
re-reproduced and is a charming old Colonial example ; 
so with the Sheraton work tables, the master crafts- 
men of our early days have furnished Berea with 
many models and students have copied them faithfully. 

At present the work of the school is being dis- 
tributed to the comparatively few who are visitors or 
sympathetic philanthropists who want to help but it 
would seem as though there should be a place for it 
in the wholesale showrooms or in some agency that 
reaches the decorator who surely would appreciate 
what constitutes really a revival of the handicrafts of | 
Americana. 


HE Fall Furniture Market which is to be held at 

Jamestown November 9-19 inclusive, opens this 
year on Wednesday in order that there may be no 
conflict with Election Day. Most officials anticipate a. 
lively market period and are optimistic in believing 
that buyers will have the opportunity of replenishing 
their stocks with the timely new merchandise shown 
at the exposition at a time when there is likely to be an 
improvement in general business conditions. 




















THE NEW 
S S CHAMPLAIN 


NEWEST OF THE FRENCH TRANS- 
ATLANTIC LINERS HAS MANY 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 


HE latest addition to the fleet of the French 

S; Line, the Champlain, which recéntly made her 

maiden trip to New York, presents many unusual ele- 
ments of decoration. 


The walls of the Grand Salon are covered with 
genuine vellum, stretched and varnished by an old, 
but recently redeveloped process, and closely resemble 
a fine grade of marble. The room has four large 
steel pillars, gold color, the bases of which conceal 
ventilating equipment and the tops contain indirect 
lights. The chairs are covered with Aubusson tapestry, 
the blue shade of which harmonizes with the rosewood 
woodwork. 

One of the conspicuous features of the decora- 
tion of the Grand Salon is a tapestry depicting Cham- 
plain in an idealized setting of New France. The col- 
oring of this tapestry, which dominates one end of 
the salon, lends an atmosphere of brightness to the 
room. The tapestry is the work of Gaudissart. 

The ceiling has been decorated by Rapin in scenes 
depicting Champlain’s deeds. The windows are large 
and of remarkable height. 

The Smoking Room is a bright attractive room, 
the walls of which are covered with squares of natural 
pigskins stitched together with pigskin thongs. Beams 
of varnished wood divide the ceiling into sections. The 
room has an intriguing note of decoration in the col- 
umns which are sculptured in unique playing card de- 
signs in XVI Century style. The floor is of brightly- 
colored tile in modernistic designs. 

Directly aft of the Smoking Room. is a large light 
cafe-terrace, while between the two and connecting 
with both, is a modernistic bar, which is separated 
from the cafe-terrace by a wall of etched glass bear- 
ing scenes in the wine producing provinces, the work 
of Pierre Pascal. 

The main Dining Room is one vast room, all on 
one floor, its central portion being nearly two decks 
in height, with hand-wrought iron grillework around its 
upper walls giving it somewhat the air of a Spanish 
patio. The walls and staircase are done in a marble 
of a reddish tint. A marble fountain also graces the 
dining room. 
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Corner of the Salon de Thé, showing tapestry depicting Champlain 
in an idealized setting of New. France. 


Like the other ships of the French Line, the 
Champlain is equipped with gymnasium, children’s 
playroom, and modern sport equipment, including 
archery butts, shooting galleries, etc. 


A GRATIFYING LETTER 


In radio reports and in newspaper accounts re- 
cently there has been a decidedly optimistic tone in 
relation to business. It is undoubtedly a fact that 
many trades are experiencing a return of activity 
which approaches normal and it is pleasing to hear 
and read that many firms which were forced to cut 
down the number of their employees are now recalling 
them for work either on full or part-time. This up- 
ward trend has extended in some instances to our 
own trade. 

A letter recently received from the Charles Beck 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, contained the following 
significant paragraph : 

“Like most other concerns we have been running 
with a reduced force in our shop, but since the first 
of July we have not only recalled our entire force but 
augmented the same with additional hands and are 
running our plant on Saturdays which we had not 
previously been doing.” 














WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


VitmMAr—Frederick T. Vilmar, who, as an- 
nounced in last month’s UPHOLSTERER, resigned as 
sales manager of the furniture division of the Collins 
& Aikman Corp., has accepted a similar position with 
L. C. Chase & Co., Inc. Mr. Vilmar has taken up his 
duties with his new firm with headquarters at the 
company’s general offices at 295 Fifth Ave. 

RosENHEIM—Louis E, Rosenheim, for the last 
twenty years general manager of the Waldheim Fur- 
niture Store, Milwaukee, has become divisional man- 
ager of the home furnishings and home supply depart- 
ments with the Schusters of Milwaukee who occupy 
three large department stores in that city. Mr. Rosen- 
heim takes to his new position an experience and a 
reputation that auger well for the success of the ir- 
terests under his control. 

Ervin—Edward H. Ervin, who has been with 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co. for 21 years, has been re- 
cently appointed general sales manager. 

Serving as an apprentice to a wall paper hanger 
at a time when a thorough training was strictly re- 
quired he has learned the trade from the bottom up, 
including fifteen years of the retail wall paper busi- 
ness. His broad experience in the three associated 
fields of the paper industry will prove no doubt a 
great asset both to Birge and to their dealers in mer- 
chandising and propagating the use of wall paper. 

Fox—Leon S. (Lee) Fox, one of the best 
known upholstery traveling men, having spent 32 
years with the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. for whom he has 
traveled various territories including New England 
and New York State, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, Canada from Quebec to Winnipeg, and 
in recent years from Cleveland to Denver covering the 
jobbing, retailing and furniture manufacturing trade, 
has resigned. Mr. Fox has made no announcement 
of his future plans but he proposes remaining in the 
industry where his country-wide acquaintance will be 
of value. His home address is 318 Fisher Ave., White 
Plains, New York. 

Frinn—A. E. Flinn, recently with Marshall 
Field & Co. and prior to that during a period of 
twenty years with Elms & Sellon, and Barbe-McKen- 
zie, has joined the selling force of the Martin Mfg. 
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Co., beginning with them on August Ist. He will 
cover the territory comprising the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, New York State, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, Norfolk and Richmond, succeeding Theo 
Barol who recently resigned to enter another line of 
business. 

PLtatt—R. Montague Platt, well-known traveler 
for the Scranton Lace Co. who recently underwent an 
operation for appendicitis, writes us under date of 
August 2nd that he is making a wonderful recovery 
and expects to be on the road again in about two 
weeks. 


Aucust—A. S. August, formerly with the May 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed manager of the 
basement drapery and floor covering department of 
Rollman & Sons Co., Cincinnati. He succeeds M. 
Krebs. 


Howe.tits—Earle C. Howells, recently divisional 
merchandise manager of the Edward Wren Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, has been appointed drapery and 
floor covering buyer of the Johnston-Shelton Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Wormwoop—A. W. Wormwood, general man- 
ager of L. Schoenfeld & Sons, furniture branch in 
Tacoma, was re-elected president of the Retail Fur- 
niture Association of Washington at its annual con- 
vention on July 21. 


Purcett—A. J. Purcell, buyer of draperies for 
the basement store of Frederick Loeser & Co., 
Brooklyn, has resigned. He has been succeeded by 
John Cronin who recently resigned a similar position 
with Kresge’s of Newark. 


Sacks—R. Sacks, recently buyer of draperies, 
blankets, and domestics with Slosser Bros., Johnstown, 
Pa., severed this connection August 1 to establish the 
Public Service Department Store the latter part of 
next month. Associated with him will be George 
Ossip. 

Reep—Charles H. Reed has joined the staff of 


the Wm. Penn Tapestry Co., Hammonton, N. J., as 
New York representative. 


Hem—T. A. Heid, formerly with the D. M. Read 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been made buyer of drap- 
eries and upholstery for Hager & Bros., Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., succeeding to the position made vacant by 
the resignation of L. F. Ebert. 

TayLor—John S. Taylor is now representing the 
lines of the Portage Drapery Co., and the Earl War- 
ren Masden Co. throughout the Middlewest. Mr. 
Taylor for the past eleven years has represented John 
W. Conquest in the same territory, 


ReuBEL—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Reubel sailed Wed- 
nesday, August 10, on the maiden voyage of the steam- 
ship Manhattan for a brief sojourn in Europe. Mr. 
Reubel expects to return by Labor Day. 











Manson—Magnus Manson, twelve years with 
the Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis, has become 
connected with Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, as 
buyer of draperies and upholstery fabrics. F. D. 
Newman, who has been in charge for the past three 
months, has resigned. 


CarteR—Walter A. Carter is now representing 
the Morse & Driscoll curtain line in the largest cities 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, having headquarters 
at Room 906 Smythe Bldg., Cleveland. 


OBITUARY 
PE EEG 


ELLwoop SOUDER 


HE death recently of Ellwood Souder, president 

and founder of the firm of Ellwood Souder & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., removes from the field 
of decoration a man of unusual character and great 
personal charm. His death was unexpected as on re- 
tiring the night before he was in apparent good 
health. He was found dead in bed the following 
morning, death having been caused by acute dilation 
of the heart. 


Early in his business life, Mr. Souder took up 
the study of interior decoration, and, after having 
reached his twenty-first birthday, settled in Wilming- 
ton, where he started in business for himself. 

Although a busy man, he found time to enter 
into the interests of his community and held many im- 
portant posts. He was a member of the State Board 
of Education, of the board of managers of the Ar- 
tisans Savings Bank, of the board of directors of the 
Brandywine Trust and Savings Bank, of which he 
was one of the founders, and of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Souder was 
also a former president of the Wilmington Board of 
Education. 

He was a member of the Rotary Club, a member 
and past president of the Wilmington Social Service 
Club, and a member of the Wilmington Whist Club. 

His hobbies were yachting and fishing, and for 
many years he served as commodore of the Wilming- 
ton Business Men’s Yachting and Fishing Club. 


He is survived by four children, Thomas Argyle 
Souder, Ellwood Souder, Jr., Harold C. Souder, and 
Mrs. C. Marshall Barton, two grandchildren, and two 
sisters, Catherine Souder, of Cape May, N. J., and 
Mrs. Lillie N. Moore of Washington, D. C. He was 
buried in the mausoleum at Riverview cemetery in 
Wilmington. 

Tribute to his memory was paid by the furniture 
dealers of the city by closing their places of business 
during the time of the funeral. 
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Crive N. SHERWOOD 


HE many friends in New York of Clive N. (Pop) 

Sherwood were saddened to learn of his death in 
Joplin, Mo., on Tuesday, July 19. The deceased was 
on his way to Indianapolis and at Joplin, Mo., suf- 
fered a heart attack Sunday morning. He was taken 
to his hotel and later to the hospital where he died 
the following Tuesday at 5 A. M. His daughter, 
Mrs. P. M. Fifer, was summoned from Indianapolis 
and reached his bedside Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Sherwood, who had been traveling repre- 
sentative for Morton Bros., Inc., on the Coast and 
Far West territory since March, 1924, had a host of 
friends and acquaintances. Prior to joining Morton 
Bros. he had spent nineteen years as traveling repre- 
sentative for F. A. Foster & Co., and on his departure 
from that firm was given a dinner by the employees 
of the New York office during which he was presented 
with a handsome gold Waltham watch and chain and 
in addition thereto a check for an automobile from the 
Boston headquarters as a recognition of faithful serv- 
ice with the firm. 

Before joining the traveling force of this latter 
firm he-was for some time with Marshall Field & 
Co., these three firms being his only employers dur- 
ing the period of his traveling career. 

His daughter, above mentioned, is the only sur- 
viving member of his immediate family. 


JaMes GEORGE PRAGER 


AMES GEORGE PRAGER, well-known manu- 
J facturer of wall paper, died at the Riverside Inn, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., after a heart attack. He had 
been ailing for many years and was unable to attend 
the recent Wall Paper Convention because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Prager, born in Austria fifty-eight years ago, 
came to New York at the age of eighteen and en- 
tered the wall paper importing business. In 1907 
he organized the manufacturing concern which now 
bears his name, the home office being located in Wor- 
cester, Mass., and the New York office in the Bush 
Terminal Bldg., Brooklyn. 

Deceased has been a member of the Wall Paper 
Association for many years and leaves many ac- 
quaintances and friends. He is survived by his wife, 
Ridi, and a son, George, of Worcester, Mass. 


RoBERT FULLER LESHER 


UNERAL services for Robert Fuller Lesher, 
president of Lesher, Whitman & Co., Inc., were 
held from his late residence 15 Oak Lane, Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., Thursday, July 28th, at three o’clock, 
and he was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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It 1s learned of good authority that John Bromley 
& Sons of Philadelphia will withdraw from mem- 
bership in the Carpet Institute effective October 15th. 


Tue hardware, consisting of special finished and cast 

drapery fixtures, for the steamship Manhattan was 
executed to special order by the Kroder Reubel Co., 
Inc. for W. & J. Sloane. 


SEVERAL new and attractive patterns are being shown 

by the U. S. Pile Fabric Corp., in multi- 
colored friezes, both all cotton and rayon and cotton 
and multi-colored cotton jacquards.. These patterns 
are suitable for all types of period furniture. 


Rosert McBratney & Co. have removed their show- 

room from 4 West 40th Street to the McBratney 
Bldg. at 121 Franklin St. This move consolidates 
their showroom and stockroom and thereby improves 
their service to the trade. 


AANNOUNCEMENT was made in Boston under date of 
July 12 of the largest purchase, in the history of 
the wool trade, of mohair fleece. The purchase con- 
summated by the Sanford Mills and the Goodall 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Maine, from the National Wool 
Marketing Corp., totaled 14,500,000 pounds. 


[HE new line of Packer & Lathrop, Inc., manufac- 

turers of fancy cushions, scarfs, bedspreads, and 
draperies, is now on display at their New York show- 
rooms 38 West 28th Street. The members of this 
firm, Harvey Lathrop, president, Harry Packer, treas- 
urer, and. William Packer, secretary, were formerly 
with Morris Magner. 


HAND MADE CREWEL WORK ON DISPLAY 


A RECENT shipment of hand-made Crewel em- 

broideries from India has just been received by 
the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co., New York. A par- 
ticularly low price has been put on these goods which 
are 36 inches wide and 40 yards long. Bedspreads to 
match come in two widths, 72 by 108 inches, and 90 
by 108 inches; also at very low prices. 


AMERICAN FURNITURE MART TO HOLD WINTER 
SHOW 


A STATEMENT in the public press that the American 

Furniture Mart would not hold a market in Jan- 
uary, 1933, is denied in an announcement by Oscar 
Klamer, chairman of the board of governors of the 


MARKET OFFERINGS = 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


American Furniture Mart. The winter market is 
scheduled for January 3-14, 1933, and the announce- 
ment which followed the close of the July market has 
never been. withdrawn. 


IN NORTHAMPTON TEXTILE CO.’S LINE 

THE. outstanding features in the new line of. the 

Northampton Textile Co., are’ some ‘startling 
numbers in rayon warps and also some beautiful cot- 
ton shadow cloths, both manufactured in the mediym 
price range. This firm is also showing a line of rayon 
fabrics with delustered rayon warp with designs in the 
French type in pastel color effects. The warp colors 
in this line are of a distinctive striae effect which 
adds character to the fabric. 


MATCHING DRAPERIES & SPREADS SHOWN BY 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS 


[N THE lines of draperies and bedspreads shown for 
fall by Clarence Whitman & Sons, in addition to 
several types of fabrics new to the drapery line, the 





This 9 x 12 rug in twelve colors, depicting scenes from early 
Colonial times, is L. C. Chase & Co.’s Seamloc interpretation of a 
Washington bi-centennial floor covering that already has created 
wide interest in the new carpet craft and suggests how rugs such 
as this would be priceless antiques in the future. The intricate de- 
sign was assembled from separate pieces of carpet without the 
use of needle or thread and was made at a fraction of the cost 
that would have been required for weaving an entire pattern. ° 
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One of the newest patterns in the line of the Florentine Mills. 


firm have worked out an ensemble plan by which 
practically every bedspread can be matched with 
headed curtains of the same material. The curtains 
are made up in several styles using pinch-pleated 
headings, shirred headings, and also with the Cor- 
Val heading device for forming symmetrical pleat- 
ings attached. 


NEW DRAPERY FABRIC FIRM 
A New firm in the drapery field, under the title of 
The Weaver Sales Co., has opened an office and 
showroom at 330 Fifth Ave., N. Y. The personnel of 
the company, John T. Montague, Geo. E. Mead, and 
J. E. Cavanagh are all well known in the trade. They 
intend specializing in hand-printed linens, plain and 
fancy woven fabrics, taffetas, etc., and in addition to 
marketing their own products they are merchandising 
the line of Montague & Co., which, as announced in 

the June UpHotsTereR, is being closed out. 


A NEW CASEMENT CLOTH 

GUDANETTE, a casement cloth of very high grade 

cotton fabric in broadcloth construction, 50 inches 
and 36 inches wide, is one of the new fabrics of- 
fered for popular consumption. This fabric made by 
the Sudanette Co., New York, is woven from long 
staple two-ply cotton yarns and is finished by an ex- 
clusive process that develops luster and a soft and 
attractive draping quality. The even weave of the 
fabric admits a soft filtered light. 

Sudanette comes in a variety of colors among 
which are natural, maize, aquamarine, golden ban- 
tam, honeydew, eggshell, amora, sunglow, Copen blue, 
and apple green, and is said to be sunfast and wash- 
able. 
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NEW FABRIC TIEBACK 

A Fasric tieback for light-weight curtains is now 

being marketed, which has the form of a flower 
of the poinsetta order and is ingeniously manufac- 
tured of either voile, rayon, organdy or marquisette. 
The delicacy and nature-like curving of the petals 
which are hand-rolled at the edges give an effect of 
extreme daintiness. The central rosette simulates the 
appearance of a real blossom. 

To meet the current style requirements, this tie- 
back is made in colorings including rose, green, or- 
chid, peach, blue and gold. It is designed for the de- 
partment store trade and sells at retail for a very 
reasonable price. ; 


CURTAIN CO. REORGANIZES 
THE Lawrence Curtain Co., Inc. has been recently 
organized with Samuel Dorfeld, as_ president. 
Mr. Dorfeld has been connected with the curtain in- 
dustry over twenty years and is well known in the 
trade. His new company is located at 40 West 22nd 
St., New York City. 

The manufacturing line will consist of ruffled 
and flat: curtains, and embroidered curtains, Priscilla 
top and criss cross cottage and bed sets. 

The following salesmen will carry the line 
throughout the country: Al. Fierstein, New York 
showroom and Metropolitan district ; H. B. Alexander, 
Baltimore showroom, Room 601 Lexington Bldg.; O. 
Hyman, 2688 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit, Mich.; H. C. 
McLeod, 114 Newton Ave., Bennettsville, S. C.; Mor- 
ris Alexander, 3812 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


COLOR STRIKINGLY APPLIED TO CURTAIN NETS 

QvyeE of the striking innovations in the lace curtain 

field is the introduction by the Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mills of colored threads and colored patterns. The 
addition of color gives to some of the net curtains a 
solidity and apparent bulk that serves a furnishing 
purpose that pure white or plain ecru doesn’t supply. 
These colored yarns in various combinations are 
shown not only in the Sequinet range, but also in pan- 
els and in ready-to-hang curtains as well. 

The line shows an attractive range of various 
types including squares, coin spots, stripes, all-over 
florals, and modern types as well as figured filets in 
substantial weight. The colored rayon yarns with 
which some of these are embellished create a dressy 
appearance that will have strong retail eye appeal. 


QUAKER LACE CO.’S NEW SHOWROOMS 
‘THE new showrooms of the Quaker Lace Co., occupy- 
ing the entire first floor of the building at 330 
Fifth Ave., are literally the last word in wholesale 
showrooms. Every advantage has been taken of the 
spacious character of the floor, and a scheme of fur- 
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nishment has been carried out that comports well with 
the character of the firm’s products. 

On the Fifth Avenue side facing the entrance 
from the elevator corridor, there are two furnished 
rooms—a dining room and a living room—each com- 
plete as a decorative ensemble and offering oppor- 
tunity for the display of Quaker Lace materials. 

On the Thirty-third Street side there are three 
large showrooms each carried out in a separate color 
scheme, peach, green, and mauve, richly carpeted and 
furnished and giving opportunity for splendid dis- 
play with a north light and pleasant surroundings. 

The private offices and other showrooms as well 
as the salesmen’s room are generous in size and com- 
fortably furnished. 

Visiting buyers will find these new quarters and 
the new lines now placed on display of especial in- 
terest. 


A NEW THORP DIVISION 

A NEw converting department designed especially for 

the department store trade has been opened by 
J. H. Thorp & Co. Inc. with Harold A. Dessar and 
Nathan D. Levy, both formerly executives of the 
Barbe-McKenzie Corp., in charge. The new depart- 
ment is to be run as a subsidiary of J. H. Thorp & 
Co. It will be a distinct unit of the Thorp interests 
and for the present located at the firm’s headquarters 
at 250 Park Ave., at 47th Street, New York City. 

The range of fabrics offered in this new division 
will include chintzes, linens, cretonnes, slip cover fab- 
rics and woven novelties, 

Both Mr. Dessar and Mr. Levy are well known 
to the department store trade and are thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the types of fabrics best suited to vol- 
ume distribution through the medium of the depart- 
ment store. 

A preliminary showing was made at the New 
York Curtain and Drapery Show at the Hotel New 
Yorker beginning August 8, with highly satisfactory 
results. We understand that in addition to yard goods, 
ready-to-hang draperies and bedspreads are to be 
available. 


NEW DRAPERY CRANE AND CURTAIN POLE 
THe Miller & Connell Co., Inc., Chicago, announces 

a new swinging-folding crane for which patent 
has been applied. 

Heretofore when the crane was swung back from 
the window the inside of the lining of the drapery 
was shown. The feature of this new crane permits 
Swinging it back from the window and retaining the 
decorative effect of the outside of the drapery. 

This is accomplished by folding the crane in the 
middle which not only eliminates showing the lin- 
ing of the drapery, but also gives an attractive ap- 


pearance to the draperies. When the crane is folded 
it brings the face of the drapery over to cover the 
lining. 

The company has also brought out a new line 
of curtain and drapery poles designed especially for 
Cor-val hangings. The growing popularity of this new 
trimming for curtains and draperies, which also acts 
as a pleater, stimulated the Miller & Connell Co, to in- 
troduce a drapery pole of one inch tubing finished in 
popular pastel shades and plated fiinishes such as sta- 
tuary bronze, brushed brass, old English brass and 
pewter. This pole allows the Cor-val hanging to easily 
slip on and facilitates adjustment. 





A jacquard friezette in the line of the U. S. Pile Fabric Corp. 


UNITED STATES PILE FABRIC CORP. TO HAVE OWN 
SALESMEN 


THE United States Pile Fabric Corp., under date of 

August 11, announces that they are now no longer 
represented by E. H. Jowett & Co., selling agents. The 
firm’s plan is to have their salesmen as a part of their 
mill organization and until their representatives for 
the various territories are designated and the trade 
has been informed of their identity the company sug- 
gests that orders or requests for samples be sent di- 
rectly to the mill at Adams Ave. and Leiper St., 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 


IN THE STEAD & MILLER LINE 


THE Stead & Miller Co. are calling the attention of 
the trade to their large and varied line of drapery 
fabrics in the lower price range. These are all in the 
damask weave and show a great variety of patterns 
with from ten to twelve colors to each pattern. All 
are guaranteed sunfast and all are 50 inches wide. 
In their tapestry line Stead & Miller Co. have the 
largest ever produced in one season, taking in all 
grades. 























MORE COURTESY BEHIND THE COUNTERS 


Even out of the depression a certain amount of 
good has developed. 

The particular good with which we are most force- 
fully struck is the attitude of the various sales people 
excepting only those at the bargain counters. The 
realization which ,has come to the average salesman 
that the only way that he can hope to continue in his 
job is by helping toward the prosperity of his employer 
has given him an attitude toward the consumer which 
was sadly lacking in the more prosperous days. 

During the years of peak prosperity in too many 
stores the customer was not treated with the courtesy 
and consideration which was his due. Clerks were 
rushed, and many of them were ignorant and quite in- 
efficient, with the result that a lot of retail buyers had 
a decidedly antagonistic attitude towards the sales per- 
son who was supposed to serve him. 

Today, when stores are uncrowded and when every 
sale, no matter how small, is something of importance, 
the sales person is showing a disposition to be helpful ; 
to give the customer all the time he or she requires to 
make up her mind and generally to act as though the 
customer was doing the store a favor by purchasing 
there rather than, as has been the case, that the sales 
person was doing the customer a favor by condescend- 
ing to wait upon her. 

Also, it seems to us that sales people have more 
knowledge of their wares and are more competent to 
advise the undecided buyer. 

This is an excellent development and it is to be 
hoped that employers, after the business crisis has 
passed, will do all that they can to further this courte- 
ous attitude so that even in prosperous times shopping 
will be a pleasure to the consumer rather than a burden. 





TOO SMALL STOCKS ARE NOT GOOD BUSINESS 


Everybody’s crying for business but it would appear 
from a certain number of experiences we have heard 
from individuals that there is quite a little business to 
be had which the retailers are not sufficiently enter- 
prising or far-seeing enough to get. 

Many acquaintances of ours have experienced a de- 
cided difficulty in obtaining wanted articles in the New 
York department stores—articles which it might be 
taken for granted would be kept in stock because they 
are always in demand. 

Naturally enough the department stores are not car- 
rying the enormous stocks that they were in busier days, 
but isn’t there a point beyond which it is absurd to cut 
stock, and haven’t a great many retailers reached that 
point and gone beyond it? 











Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
it One Dollar. In every case ee in strict confidence. 





CURTAIN SALESMEN WANTED—Some Eastern and 


Western territories open. Quick deliveries from nearby 





branch factories makes ideal proposition for resident or 
side line men. Address “Speed,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN INTERIOR DECORATOR 

accustomed to office and residential work desires posi- 
tion where experience and initiative will be appreciated. 
Address “Initiative,”. care The Upholsterer. 


THIS YOUNG MAN has had seven years of experience as 
interior decorator with large Fifth Avenue establishment. 
Will connect with concern, decorating, furniture or allied 
line in a capacity which will employ, his experience and 
knowledge. Address “Fifth Avenue,” care The Uphol- 

sterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for wallpaper designs. Must 

have experience and following with the better grade wall- 
paper manufacturers. Wachter and Haupt, 377 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


CURTAIN AND BEDSPREAD SALESMAN with car, 

seven years’ experience, large following in metropolitan 
New York, seeks connection. Address “Connection,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


GO-GETTER SALESMAN with following wanted by es- 

tablished drapery and embroidery manufacturer doing 
contract and trade work, also manufacturing of bed- 
spreads, cushions, scarfs, etc., for stores. Will consider 
partnership or merger with sales oganization. Address 
“Go-Getter,” care The Upholsterer. 


750 GRAND STREET, BROOKLYN, near Graham Ave- 
nue, 7500 square feet ground floor space suitable for 
showroom and manufacturing. Eight minutes from Union 


Square, via new 14th Street Subway. Ainslee Company, 
Stagg 2-3497. 


CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER with ten years’ ex- 

perience in novelty curtains looking for change. Will go 
anywhere. Write to Hollis C. Baker, 3 Prospect Place, 
Taunton, Mass. 


CHICAGO SALESMAN with excellent following desires 
ruffled curtain, damask or drapery novelty lines. Address 
“Chicago Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


LINES WANTED—Mill agent, with established office and 

showroom, wishes exclusive representation of tapestry 
or pile fabric line on a straight commission basis. Has 
good reputation with jobbers and well-rated manufacturers 
in New York City and vicinity. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress “Mill Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL LINES ONLY—Drapery and upholstery fabrics 

connections for California territory wanted by salesman. 
Wide experience and acquaintance. Los Angeles address. 
Address “Los Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—First class man with a thorough knowledge 

of the cover business, selling mostly to the furniture 
manufacturers through the United States desires to connect 
with prominent jobber or mill. Address “Cover,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—We have tterritory open; Chicago, Middle 

West, North West, South, and Coast for a line of India 
prints, bedspreads, and Numdah rugs, commission basis. 
Give particulars of lines carried and territory. Address 
“Manufacturer,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED for metropolitan territory and out 

of town districts as well as representatives for Chicago, 
West Coast and Southern States to handle a line of India 
prints, Numdah rugs, etc., for department stores and decora- 
tive trade on a commission basis. Address “India,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Male interior decorator and de- 

signer, 25 years’ experience with best decorators in New 
York. Selling interior decorations and furniture. Creative 
ability in designing furniture, period rooms, color schemes, 
and perspectives. Wishes to associate himself after Septem- 
ber 5th with high grade furniture manufacturer or interior 
decorator. Excellent references. Address “High Grade,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SUPERINTENDENT of. one of the largest drapery and 

upholstery work rooms in the Middle West for the past 
twelve years desires a position of a similar sort. Have had 
vast experience with fine residential and large contract work. 
Address “Superintendent,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—Experienced men with good following to sell 
nationally known line of popular priced bedspreads, fancy 
pillows and scarfs. Strictly on a commission basis. Give 


complete details as to the present lines carried, territory cov- 
Address “National,” care The Upholsterer. 


ered, etc. 
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AT No. ONE PARK AVENUE 


(Mezzanine Floor) 


Permanent Exhibit 


America’s Finest Showing of 
Quality Furniture 


JOHN WIDDICOMB CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETCHAM & ROTHSCHILD, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


H. HERRMANN FURNITURE CO. 


Selling Agents 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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ROLLS of REAL 
LEATHER 








HIDE JOINED TO HIDE WITHOUT VISIBLE JOINTS 





FOR UPHOLSTERING OF FINE FURNITURE 


SOLD BY THE YARD 


GENUINE LEATHER IN ROLLS 


27” or 36” wide. Special widths to order. 


Lemony GRADES and 
AL GRAINS that hides are used in, 


now including the FULL TOP GRAINS. 


Write for samples and name 
of jobber near you. 


Dual Leathers Corporation 
Elizabeth, N. J. 























¥ 


Leopold Colombe & Bro. 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 























MOODY 
& 
DILG, 


Inc. 





Manufacturers of High Grade 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
130-134 West 24th St., New York City 




















PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


Street, Calif., upon the completion of alterations. 

A shop devoted to upholstery and awning work 
has been opened at Watsonville, Calif., by C. M. Jones. 

The stock of furniture of McNaughton & Leon, 
2718 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, has been placed in 
the hands of J. A. Munro for disposal. This firm was 
well known for its fine upholstering work, done on 
the premises. 

The Capital Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Sacramento, furniture, draperies and carpets, has 
filed a certificate of dissolution. 

Levy Bros. are occupying a splendid new home at 
San Mateo, San Francisco’s largest Peninsula suburb. 
The structure is of Old English architecture, fitting 
in perfectly with the suburban home life. Draperies 
and house furnishings are among the lines carried. 

An Indian trading post has been opened at 116 
N. Virginia Street, Reno, by Petty & Chapman. A 
feature is being made of Indian rugs and blankets. 

The Seattle Curtain Manufacturing Company re- 
cently fitted up a miniature curtain manufacturing 
plant in the drapery department of the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, for which W. W. Jerauld is buyer. Curtains 
were made up of printed marquisette and more than 
three thousand pairs were moved during the demon- 
stration event. 

The Baker Rug House, Boise, Ida., conducted by 
Ferris Baker, has added furniture to the lines of rugs, 
draperies and shades formerly handled exclusively. A 
second store has been opened at Payette, Ida. 

The Ira F. Powers Furniture Company, in busi- 
ness for sixty-six years at Portland, is closing its re- 
tail business but will continue to operate the manufac- 
turing and jobbing business. 

The Gevurtz Furniture Company, Portland, is 
preparing to move to a new location in the interests of 
economy. This concern has been in business over fifty 
years. 

The Balin Furniture Company has been moved in- 
to a new home at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


T. A. CourcH 





THE ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 
(Continued from page 48) 


width to a curtain, and will consume about 4% yards 
to the pair. 

Figure 4 G, also a lambrequin with applied pipes 
and cascades, will require 2 yards of plain 50 inch ma- 
terial for the lambrequin, 2% of a yard of addition- 
al material for the double cascades and about % of a 
yard to cover the pipes. The 2 yard curtains in this 
instance will require about 8% yards. 

Figure 4H, by far the most intricate of the vari- 
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P. MASCHERONI 











the trade to visit and inspect their 


facilities and furniture display. 























FRENCH & ITALIAN FURNITURE CO., INC. 
Are now located in their new quarters 
| 208 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
® A cordial invitation is extended to 








Manufacturers 


PERIOD UPHOL- 
STERED FURNITURE 
FOR DECORATORS 
AND RETAILERS — 
LEATHER OF FICE 
FURNITURE 











Telephone 
LAckawanna 4-4257-8 


PEARCE ~~: 


UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, Inc. 


(Successors to J. E. PEARCE & CO., INC.) 
150 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK CITY 














TUBULAR FURNITURE ror tHe 
Modern Office, Store and Home 







Pioneers in the manufacture 
of modern steel furniture we now 

add this well designed desk and chair upon 

to meet the requirements of offices and Re t 
stores furnished in the modern mode. pues 


THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA, ILLINO| 


SHOWROOMS 


23RD STREET 


N FURNITURE M 
EAST 8TH STREET 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG, U. &, PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


W rite for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q ; 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 
on your own product, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 




















oLD 
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EST. ray 1884 
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Rucs MADE To ORDER 


CHENILLE HANDTUFT 
in in 
United States Eurepe 





PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 
3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET 














HAIR 


Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 
COTTON 
SHODDY 


PICKERS %: 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Since 1904 


Manufaeturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 





F.C.HUYCK&SONS 
a) KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


ks KENWOOD Sieve CLOTHS 











ous treatments, is an interesting combination of fes- 
toons and flat lambrequin-like band. In estimating for 
a festoon drapery of this character a specific rule of 
about 1 yard to the foot would indicate that 9 yards 
would be required for this window. In the cutting 
of the various pieces, however, certain savings can 
be made, and it is more than likely that a careful cut- 
ter, by matching and piecing out the corners, could 
cut the 6 festoons, the 2 double cascades, and the 2 
single cascades out of 6 to 7 yards of material. It 
would require a strip of material 6 inches wide and 
3 yards long for the band at the top with 6 yards of 
gimp trimming. Eight and one-third yards will be 
required for the curtains, each curtain using a full 
width. The center curtains are trimmed on both sides 
thus giving the same effect as if three pairs of curtains 
were employed and 15 yards of trimming is required. 
The sash curtains, being similar to some already de- 
tailed, it will not be necessary to give further figures 
in this connection, 

Our attention has been called to the fact that in 
giving the measurements for some of the valances in 
this series we have suggested in some instances a 
greater depth than the general rules of drapery con- 
struction call for, the rule for a valance being approx- 
imately 1/6 of the height of the window or % of the 
distance from the top of the window to the floor. 

In the preparation of the sketches accompanying 
this series, the purpose of the designer is to create a 
suitable treatment for a specified window space, and 
while in some instances they may depart from the pro- 
portions which are indicated in the rule we» have 
quoted, it is for the purpose of creating a pleasing 
treatment rather than strictly adhering to given rules. 
Rules in drapery proportions are promulgated as a 
safe guide, not as rigid specifications which must. be 
followed under all circumstances. 





OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 52) 


Rosert N. GRAVES 


The many friends of Robert N. Graves will regret 
to learn of his death on Sunday, July 31. He 
had been taken ill of heart trouble a few days previous 
and died at the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, where 
he had been taken for treatment. 

Born in London, Ontario, seventy-three years ago, 
deceased spent over forty years in the wall paper in- 
dustry and had won the respect of the entire trade 
because of his kindly personality and his high sense 
of business integrity. 

His father, Otto B., was engaged in the wail 
paper trade for many years in Canada, and, at the 
age of twenty-one, Robert N. came to this country and 
associated himself with Col. Reilly, at that time a 
local jobber and importer. Mr. Graves remained with 
Col. Reilly until the end of the wall paper pool which 
existed practically eight years, the golden age of the 
wall paper industry. Later he became associated with 
the Robert S. Hobbs Co., where he met Noble R. 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
grade leathers for 52 years, gaining a reputation for qu 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 


LEATHERS 
MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 
MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 
LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COM PANY 
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THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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1932—1933 


Unstable conditions produce critical buyers who 
absolutely demand dependable goods at prices that 
give full value. 








Strahan wallpapers are of this class and are, there- 
fore, stronger than ever before. We have never 
reduced Quality. Untiring devotion to Betterments 
wherever possible is foremost in the Principles of our 
Business for we know that true value is measured by 
the degree to which it fulfills the desire of the pur- 
chaser. ; 


With courage and faith we have compiled splen- 
did Strahan patterns for 1932-1933. Wallpaper faces 
wonderful business; the test is a matter of values. 
The dealer must give full value, he must offer and 
sell goods of sure and proven worth—only such will 
prevail. 


Do Not Fail To Buy 
Strahan Wallpapers 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom 


egg Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 6 No. Michi 


gan Bivd. 
Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 














990 








Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 
Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO | 











SILENT-SPRING 


NITS 


@® Cushions made with OWEN UNITS 
will never CAVE-IN, TELESCOPE or SAG. 
They will give a life time of satisfactory 
service. 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


An Associate Company of American Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 























M. HALPERN 
& SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers 
of 
U pholstering 
Frames 


Write For Revised Catalog 


2229-31-33 


No. American St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Chair No. 550 








EC 
KENT—COSTIKY AN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Publie Library 
NEW YORK 


Onrextat Rvucs, Finz Cuinzse Rves 
Szamuzss Prarxn Canrers 
SranisH axp Evrorzan Hanpvrurten Ruas 
Avusussoxn & Savonxnzziz Ruos 
Anriguzp Hooxzp Rvucs 
Stecx List “U” Sent ox Request 
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LEADERSHIP — 

. The 1932-1933 
RESIST-O-LITE LINE 
of BECKER, SMITH & PAGE INC. 

This collection of wall 


papers is unquestionably 
a vital contribution to the 


new season. ... The 
beautiful designs and 
striking colorings 


achieved a veritable 
triumph at the Wall 
Paper Convention. ... 


See the Papers at Your 
Earliest Opportunity 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Subscribers to the National Wall Paper 
Publicity Campaign 














LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED (876 


PUBLISHERS OF 

LYON-RED BOOK 

ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 

on Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
arnt Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
eirigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
nusanemen BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 

Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Boston, N.StationIndustrialBldg. Cincinnati seeccces 431 Main St. 


FURNITURI 


YWERCANTILE AGENCY 





Furniture, C 


Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, 

yo N. Y...Fenton Bl dg. Gran Rapids 8 Sav. Bk. Bidg. 
os Angeles.. .12th Se. & porey. High Point, 

Chicago....... 201 Wells 


‘Wachovia Bk. Bldg 
San a. 4 149 New Montgomery St. 








WILLIAM “VORNHOLD 


Manufacturer 


POPULAR PRICED WALL PAPERS 
NEW 1932-1933 LINE READY 


Samples Sent On Request 


HULMEVILLE PENNA. 








Pass iton..... 


This issue may contain information of value to 
other members of your firm. 
Pass it on to them. 

















Streeter with whom he later formed the company 
known as Graves & Streeter, manufacturers of wall 
paper. 

The Graves & Streeter Co. continued in business 
until 1892 when the National Wall Paper Co. was 
formed and absorbed them, Mr. Graves assuming the 
position of claim settler for the new concern. Upon the 
liquidation of the National Wall Paper Co: in 1900, 
Mr. Graves secured the agency of the English wall 
paper manufacturers, C. & J. G. Potter, which he 
continued to handle until the outbreak of the World 
War. He then became associated with and interested 
in the Baeck Wall Paper Co., which company 
liquidated this past spring. 

In 1925, Herbert Hoover, then secretary of com- 
merce, appointed Mr. Graves as delegate-at-large to 
the Paris Exposition. 

Mr. Graves was conservative in his attitude to- 
wards industry and was always earnestly desirous of 
raising the level of the standard of wall paper manu- 
facturing in this country, and his influence was largely 
felt throughout the trade. His death will be regarded 
as a personal loss by his many friends in the wall 
paper field. 


WILLIAM VORNHOLD 


The many friends of William Vornhold in the 
wall paper industry will be shocked to learn of his 
sudden death by drowning while on a vacation in 
Maine on August Ist. Mr. Vornhold was thirty-six 
years old and was head of his own plant at Hulmeville, 
Pennsylvania. He is survived by his: mother, Mrs. 
Katharine Vornhold, and his brother, Raymond, who 
are also associated in the business. 





A TALK TO WALL PAPER MEN 
(Continued from page 37) 


ing the market in the last few years is a direct loss; 
that no profit is made, either by the manufacturers, the 
distributor, the retailer, or the paperhanger on the 
manufacturing and merchandising of these goods, and 
that the householder who buys them has bought an 
article which will not give him the service to which he 
is entitled. 

* * * * Destructive competition has brought con- 
sumers to the point where they regard low prices as 
the only consideration in their purchases. The price 
cutter has educated buyers to believe that the low 
price of today may not be the low price of tomorrow 
and so they have defeated their own aims. This is 
just as true for the distributor as for the manufacturer. 
The constant lowering of prices is an endless process. 

Unless price cutting is stopped and prices are ad- 
vanced, both by the manufacturer and the distributor, 
to a point where business will show a reasonable 
profit, wages must be reduced, increasing the volume 
of unemployment. Wage scales cannot be maintained 
unless profits are realized. 


We cannot rebuild prosperity by continuing to run 
our businesses at a loss. 
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MORTON BROS., INC. 
79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Morton Bros., Ltd., Darvel, Scotland 
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NEW YORK 


George Hierlihy—Thomas Cunningham 


CHICAGO 


Joseph Maguire—John Dennett—Clarence Maguire 


PHILADELPHIA 


William Lavis 


MINNEAPOLIS 


H. F. Lick 


LOS ANGELES 


1. H. Friedenthal 


KITCHENER, CANADA 


A. Davison 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Jordon & Moss 
e 
Lloyd Brooks— Director of Sales 


BROOKS BROTHERS CO. 


Executive Offices: 
4841-51 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


BROOKS BROS. CO. SOUTHERN PILE FABRIC CO | 
Greenville, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Tapestries—Damasks—Brocatelles—F riezes 
and Velours be: 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


lt 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 














45 EAST 5382 STREET 
NEW FORK Cie 







& 
A New Group of Distinctive 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


styled in accordance with our critical tradition for quality of 
design and color, but priced to meet present-day demands, is of 
especial importance in our line at this time. Satins, Damasks in 
both classic and adapted treatments of design, linens and chintzes 
beautifully colored and printed, tapestries, and a number of 
unusual weaves and pile effects provide the various branches of 
the trade with materials for the finest work while keeping within 
the price range demanded by their clients. . . In addition, we 
have broadened our lines generally and are now offering a remark- 
ably rich and comprehensive assortment of high class imported 
upholstery and drapery fabrics for all decorative requirements. 




















PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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